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** Phrenology !” the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
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philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
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Tt is like a voice that spcaks’to the. sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreaniest of ideal things, and know that thon art a god, «and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mottal and thrills him with the ‘message; ‘All power 
is within you; learn. but to know thyself; and thou shalt be owner of 
the. spheres.’ 

“ Phrénology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the'plilosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life ofits faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mystéries of our bemg. and to lead man 
up to a heavea of his own creation.” 
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The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely Hamed in six ccioss, gee on eaty plate paper, 
ounted on canvas and rollers, $1.00. 


size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 3o cents. 


A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Busi. | 
Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions of the 
brain according to the latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles of ‘Circula- 
tion, Respiration and Digestion. 
This jatest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than plaster-of- 
paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 
Should be in the hands of every student. 
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Description Of The 
Colored Bust 


The Six Phrenological Regions and Their Collective 
Functions, by Eulogio Prieto, of Cuba 


PRICE $5.00 By Express Collect 


As the geographer divides the 
earth, by’ natural or arbitrary 
boundaries, into continents, 
nations,.etc., so the phrenologist 
divides the head into regions, 
groups, and organs, according to 
analogy of function, 

1; Isive Region, or Selfish 

pensities, Object:: The 
exigencies of life; the strug- 
gle for existence. It com- 
prises 7 organs, 

2: Social Region, or Domestic 
Propensities, The wants of 
family and home; co-oper- 
ative life.» It comprises 5 

_ organs. 

3, Rulership, or Selfish Senti- 
ments.. Mental cohesion, 
emulation, ambition; self- 
control; beginning of all 
goverment, 

4, Semi-intellectual or Perfect- 
ing Region. Object: Art, 
beauty, esthetics. It con- 
tains 5 organs. 

5. Intellectual Region. Relat- 
ed withthe physical and 
metaphysical worlds; 3 
groups and 16 organs; /er- 
ceptive or observing group, 
6 organs; Recollective, 6; 
and Understanding, reason- 
ing or reflective, 4organs. ~ 

6. Spiritual, or Moral and Re- 
ligious Region. It is the 
skylight and throne of the 
Soul; stimulating the no- 
blest sentiments of man and 
restraining passion. 65 or- 
gans, 
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Brain Roofs and Porticos. No. VII. 
CHARACTER STUDY FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN, 


By tHE Eprror. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
A Near View or Our Future Gover- 

' NOR AT ALBANY. 

The time has come when men see 
the wisdom of electing persons for pub- 
lic office according to the shape of the 
candidate’s head, rather than the 
amount of money they spend over elec- 
tioneering, or by the number of 
speeches they make to their constituents, 
or by any influence they may have to 

into power. 

We believe that the last vote that 
has been polled for the Governor of New 
York State has been carried for the 
candidate by virtue of his fitness for 
office, and the shape of his head in- 
dicates this. 

Thackeray has well said: “There are 
men who wear their letters of credit 
on their foreheads.” We would like to 
add to this, that the moral stamina of 
a man shows itself in the height of the 
top of the head. Between the two 
candidates for the New York State 
Governor there is a vast difference. We 


give as a matter of comparison the two 
heads, and wish to show that there is 
a much greater width along the top, 
or in the superior region in-No. I than 
in No. IT. 

The shape of the head certainly tells 
the story of a man’s purpose in life, 
and his general character more than 
anything else can do. 

It matters not how much a man may 
fight for contending objects which he 
considers to be wrong, if he does this 
for selfish ends. Mr. Hughes has had 
no axe to grind ; no paper to circulate ; 
no need to win . He 
has worked steadily on, from the time 
when he was a lad at school to the time 


‘when he became a lawyer in the firm 


of Carter, Hughes and Dwight, which 
now is called Hughes, Rounds and Sher- 
man. 

He is a wiry, but not a robust look- 
ing man; is about five feet ten inches 
in height, with a slight, but well pro- 
portioned figure. His hair is brown, 
and he wears it well pushed back from 
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his forehead; the latter-is high and 
broad, and indicates intellectuality, 
scientific ability, and versality of mind. 

His speech is prompt and quick. He 
has an attractive manner, and a mag- 
netic personality. 

The countenances of the two candi- 
dates for the governorship of New York 
State are quite different, though each 
corresponds with his outline of head. 
The eyes of No I are kind and consid- 
erate, though firm and positive; while 
those of No. II, though eloquent in 
appeal, yet are inconsistent, changeable 
and versatile. 





No. 1. MR. C, E. HUGHES. 


The nose of No. I is acquiline, with 
just a sufficient amount of width to 
make it positive. The nose of No. II 
is long and slender, and toward the end 
has a commercial tendency. 

The distance from the nose to the 
mouth, or the upper lip, is long and 
well proportioned in No. I, which al- 
ways indicates a steady persistency of 
character. In No. II the distance 
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shows persistency combined with versa- 
tility and adaptability of mind. 

The lips of No. I correspond, with a 
full development of the posterior re- 
gion of the head, which inclines a man 
to be interested in the affairs of his 
fellow men from unselfish motives, and 
are full and eloquent. The lips of No. 
II are thin and theoretical. 

The breadth of the upper part of the 
head in No. I is much more promin- 
ently shown than in No. II, as it will 
be seen that in No. II the head slopes 
off from the center line. 

PERSONAL NorEs. 


No. 2. MR. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


Charles Evans Hughes was born in 
1862, in Glens Falls, N. Y., the son of 
a Baptist minister, who was a native 
of Wales, and a Scotch-Irish mother. 
In his stock ‘are intermingled Welsh, 
Irish, Dutch and Scotch blood, with a 
dash of German. In this ancestry he 
strongly resembles President Roose- 
velt. 

“From the hour of his birth his pa- 
rents never had any thought but that 
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he would be trained for the ministry,” 
says the New York World. “The 
boy was ten years old when he de- 
cided that he would be a teacher and 
not a preacher. And his father did not 
oppose the son’s desire. For, even at 
that age, the boy showed strongly the 
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When he was still quite young the 
family moved to Newark, N. J., where 
the lad entered the public schools. He 
made no reputation as a precocious pu- 
pil, but his teachers knew him as a 
studious, earnest, orderly youth who 
never let go of a task until he had 





MR. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 


traits of mental concentration and de- 
votion to purpose, which have so well 
served his needs in politics and law in 
his later life. 


thoroughly mastered it. He graduated 
in 1873 with the rest of his class. Soon 
thereafter the Hughes family moved to 
this city, and young Hughes was en- 
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tered in the public schools here. 
Charles obtained a certificate of 
graduation from “Old No. 35” in the 
fall of 1875, when he was thirteen years 
old. 
Fine Scuoot Recorp. 
His career in the school had been 
noted for progress. Added to his abil- 


ity to grasp the elementary subjects 
which formed the curriculum of the 
school the lad was much given to the 
writing of ponderous essays, the sub- 
jects of which would in these days seem 
to be far beyond the capacity of a boy of 
his age. One of his most notable es- 
says had for its subject “The Limita- 
tion of the Human Mind.” Another 
was “The Evils of Light Literature.” 
At his commencement he read an essay 
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on “Self Help” from the stage of the 
Academy of Music. He was the saluta- 
torian of his class. His oration was re- 
garded as a remarkable piece of work 
for a thirteen-year-old boy. It was 
strong, virile and masterful. 

The lad’s plan of entering the City 
College that year had to be revised, as 


he lacked one year of the necessary 
age. For twelve months he was tutored 
by his father, and then concluded to 
enter Madison University at Hamilton, 
N. Y., which is now Colgate University. 
He remained in this institution until 
1878. Then he decided the curriculum 
of Brown University would suit him 
better. 
Took Prize aT CoLuEGE. 
At the end of his junior year at 
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Brown, Hughes took the Dunn pre- 
mium for the highest standing in Eng- 
lish literature. In his senior year he 
won the Carpenter premium for gen- 
eral attainments. He had the classical 
oration on commencement day, when he 
was graduated in 1881. 

When he entered Brown he had 
assed simply for admission and not 
or rank. During his junior year Prof. 


Sos ee 


Lincoln told him that he had made a 
great mistake and that he should have 
passed for rank. Spurred on by this 
compliment Hughes exerted himself 
still further, and he was one of the five 
Phi Beta Kappa men of his year. Even 
at that age he had developed a remark- 
able mental focus. He graduated from 
Brown with honors. The ink was not 
dry on. his diploma before he had se- 
cured a professorship in the Delaware 
Academy at Delhi, N. Y. 

Having proved his ability to manage 
a roomful of obstreperous young men, 
many of them larger and older than 
himself, young Hughes came back to 
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New York and entered the Columbia 
Law School, whence he graduated in 
1884 and was immediately admitted to 
the Bar. For a while he was a clerk 
in the office of Gen. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford. Later he became a clerk in the 
law office of Chamberlain, Carter & 
Horrblower, in which, a few years later, 
he was to become a full fledged partner 
of the firm. 


His natural inclination toward teach- 
ing often led him to accept tutorships. 
Teaching and the practice of law took 
up his time until 1891. Three years 
previous to this he had married the 
daughter of Walter S. Carter, a mem- 
ber of the firm. His labors had some- 
what undermined his health, although 
he would never admit to his friends 
that he was ill. At length, fearing a 
breakdown if he stuck to the law, he 
opened negotiations with Cornell Col- 
lege, and much to the chagrin of his 
father-in-law, Mr. Hughes left active 
practice, and for two years occupied a 
chair at Cornell. 
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Returning to this city in 1893 Mr. 
Hughes again took up the active prac- 
tice of his profession. Very soon he 
was sent to Oregon, representing the 
bondholders of a broken down railroad, 
and worked there for several months 
straightening out its affairs. 

On his return he was the court mem- 
ber of the new law firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Dwight. When Edward F. 
Dwight died two years ago the firm 
title was Carter, Hughes, Rounds & 
Schurman.. The recent death of Mr. 
Carter c the firm’s name to 
Hughes, Rounds & Schurman, with offi- 
ces at No. 96 Broadway. ; 

InsuRANCE Work Won Him Fame. 

He was a member of this firm when 
he took the place as special examiner 
for the Armstrong Committee, which 
made him famous and which is familiar 
to every reader of the great insurance 
scandals of last year. It was largely 
because of the magnificent reputation 
he made in the insurance investigation 
that the Republican nomination for 
Governor came to him unsolicited at 
Buffalo in September. He had never 
held office or run for office until that 
time. 

Before becoming examiner of the 
Armstrong Committee, Mr. Hughes had 
acted as special counsel of the Gas In- 
vestigation Committee of the Legisla- 
ture. It was in October of last year 
while he was conducting the insurance 
inquiry with such conspicuous success 
that he declined the Republican nomi- 
nation for Mayor. 

Early this year he was appointed by 
Attorney-General Moody fo conduct the 

rosecution of the coal railroads for the 

nited States Government—a signal 
recognition of his ability to probe cor- 
porate secrecy and corporate duplicity. 
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His wife, Mrs. Hughes, whom we re- 
cently had the pleasure of meeting, is 
a woman of strong individuality of 
character and intellectual attainments. 

In person Mrs. Hughes is tall and 
slender, with regular features, wavy 
dark brown hair and large, expressive 
brown eyes. Her manner, though dig- 
nified, is vivacious and full of a gracious 
charm. 

Although a college woman herself, 
she holds very practical views about 
recommending a college course unquali- 
fiedly for all young women. “In the 
case of my own girls,” she says, “that 
is a question still under debate. 
She spent two years at Wellesley Col- 
lege as a special student, being there in 
1882 and 1883, and again from ’84 
to ’85. She went to Wellesley College 
from Wells, where she had already spent 
three years, and is a member of the 
Eastern Association of Wells College. 

She was born in Milwaukee in 1864. 
Her home and children have been her 
chief interest ; hence she has- not given 
much time to club life. 

She has three children, the oldest be- 
ing Charles Evans Hughes, named after 
his father. He is at present a sophomore 
at Brown University, in Providence, his 
father’s Alma Mater, of which Mr. 
Hughes is one of the trustees. Her 
two daughters, Helen and Catherine, 
are fifteen and eight years old respec- 
tively. They attend school at St. 
Agatha’s, a private school for girls at- 
tached to Trjnity Parish, West End 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Hughes belongs to only three 
organizations, one of them patriotic, 
the other college societies. She is a 
member of the Martha Washington 
Colonial Chapter, Daughters: of the 
American Revolution, and of the New 
York Wellesley Club. 
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The Vibrations of Language. 


By BENJAMIN F. Pratt, M. D. 


THE 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS AT THE COMMENCEMENT 


EXERCISES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Without vibration there can be no 
life,—and the highest manifestation of 
life is reached through the full expres- 
sion of vibration. All life expresses it- 
self through a spoken word,—and from 
the tiniest atom to the highest unfolded 
man—God’s creation vibrates the word 
of life. 

Dr. Gall heard the voice of God vi- 
brating through the human brain,— 
listened to its harmonious eloquence— 
and heard the spoken word—which God 
had written when the stars first sang 
together in bright creation’s morning. 
As he listened—through his sense per- 
ception and inner consciousness—he 
saw in the human brain the location of 
the forty-three keys, which, when 
touched by a master mind would vibrate 
the harp of a thousand strings as its 
melodious notes pealed forth sweet 
strains of music which harmonized with 
the songs of wisdom of all the ages. As 
we listen to the vibrations of man’s 
spoken words we feel the vibrations of 
discord that tell of the struggles of 
surging humanity and the rise and fall 
of empires, kingdoms, and republics. 

The better the brain the better the 
thought, and it is the silent thought or 
spoken word that controls the lever- 
power that moves the world, and only 
through right thought civilization can 
advance and God’s kingdom be estab- 
lished upon earth and among men. 

Through her truth-loving sons, Ger- 
many and Scotland spoke the word of 
God as they unrolled the scroll, and 
spoke to man of the secret chambers of 
the brain and wrote the “Constitution 
of Man.” 

All forms of selfishness, including 
jealousy, hatred, revenge, religious big- 


otry, and the glitter of material pride, 
feast upon the cankering worms which 
are ever gnawing at life’s vitals or pois- 
oning the blood of purity, and the grave 
opens and closes before life has fairly 
begun. These vultures have ever fought 
the progress of truth, for they realize 
too well that the establishment of truth 
upon earth would deprive them of their 
unholy heritage. 

Religious jealousy suppressed Gall 
and Spurzheim in Austria, and Jesus 
was put to death nineteen hundred 
years ago among Judea’s Hills,—but 
truth can never be crucified and will 
never die, although its personal repre- 
sentatives are persecuted or put to 
death. 

There is nothing more detrimental 
to the progress of truth than for a man, 
or set of men, to assume an attitude of 
“T am holier than thou,” or become 
arrogant in the thought that to them 
has been given the keys to the secret 
chambers of all knowledge. Many 
times in its history, the Royal. Society 
of England has blocked the wheels of 
progress by rejecting new-found truths, 
refusing an appropriate place for con- 
sideration, because they did not origin- 
ate within their domain of self-assump- 
tion. 

The Royal Society, through its rep- 
resentative, Sir William Hamilton, to- 
gether with the selfish despotism of Na- 
poleon, tried to throttle the discoveries 
of Gall in England and France. 

God’s years have silently rolled along 
and there is no one living to drop a 
tear or speak a word in loving remem- 
brance for the greatest murderer of all 
the ages, and Dr. Gordon and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton have left nothing be- 
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hind them to keep their memories green 
in the minds of men, because their own 
created shadows of material pride, 
vested in worldly glory, blinded their 
inner consciousness against the truth. 

In the near future a bust of Dr. Gall 
will have an appropriate place in the 
meeting chamber of the Royal Society 
of England and its members will speak 
in loving kindness of him as the great- 
est scientific discoverer of all the ages. 

The good that they have accom- 
plished by their perception into the 
mysteries of God’s creation will give 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndal, and Spencer 
appropriate monuments in the minds 
of men—but Dr. Gall with all the shin- 
ing splendor of a new-born day has 
lighted up the pathway of truth with 
the brilliancy of the mid-day sun,— 
and the monument erected to his mem- 
ory rises in glorious splendor above 
~them all. 

It is of little consequence where his 
mortal remains rest, but the vibrations 
of his voice, like the wireless teleg- 
raphy, have put in motion waves of 
thought that will vibrate the hearts and 
brains of all mankind around the globe. 


When man knows his temple, which 
is God’s temple, and with the skill of a 
master mechanic learns how to build it 
without the noisy racket of saws, and 
hammers, and chisels of licentious dis- 
cord—then the immaculate conception 
of truth will impregnate the life of the 
new-born babe whose unfolding life will 
blossom with heavenly beauty into the 
glory of a perfect man. Then with a 
master’s hand the forty-three organs of 
the human brain will be touched, while 
the great organs of life peal forth their 
harmonious notes of loving kindness as 
the whole world joins in the melodious 
song of “Peace on earth good will to 
men.” 

Science is a discovery of the wisdom 
expressed in God’s world of beauty. 
Religion is a binding back a relation to 
God, and science and religion are broth- 
ers born under the same parental roof. 
God spoke the vibratory words of life 
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and creation was born. The spoken 
word of man will be complete in its 
vibratory expression, when, through the 
harmonious relations of the brain he 
speaks the word that vibrates the union 
of God in creation and God in religion. 

Solomon surrounded with all his arti- 
ficial trappings was not so great as the 
lily of the field because it represented 
a perfect life. 

There is one God, one creation, one 
religion, and one language to express 
all. Yet, at various times in the world’s 
history there have been many concep- 
tions of God. Many systems of religion 
have been formulated which have blos- 
somed like the budding spring-time but 
have fallen and drifted like autumn’s 
withered leaves, many man-made sys- 
tems of language have been constructed 
in confusion, which come and go with 
the rise and fall of civilization, and 
with crumbling empires there settles 
around them the stillnes of the desert, 
and the darkness of eternal night. 

The incomplete relations of Man’s 
forty-two organs of his brain caianot 
speak the word of God in an expression 
of creation and religion. 

The dead Latin language expressed 
the vibrations of force, which, repre- 
sented material power, and constructed 
as it was it could not breathe forth the 
vibrations of life, with love for God and 
man; so with the death of the Roman 
Empire the language that had attempt- 
ed to conquer the world by force sank 
in oblivion’s grave for there was no 
longer any demand for its expression. 


To be able to speak the Greek lan- 
guage, according to its man-made rules, 
was a leading ambition among the an- 
cient Greeks. Demosthenes, the great- 
est orator of ancient days knew no lan- 
guage but Greek. In modern times his 
orations exert no influence upon society, 
and in most part are forgotten, because 
the yibrations of their words aroused 
the organs of the base of the brain in 
the interests of battle-fields and mater- 
ial glory, but the language which cloth- 
ed the mythologies and philosophy of 
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the ancient Greeks vibrated, higher 
than the Latin because they were of the 
intellect. 

Through religious thought the He- 
brew language vibrated .the sensations 
of the heart and portions of the brain, 
but neither of these three great systems 
of man-made languages vibrated the 
evolution and involution of the brain 
in the presentation of a perfect life,— 
and they are dead. 

If the scientific discoveries of the 
past and present, including, anatomy, 
physiology, astronomy, botany, geology, 
and all the other ologies, keep in the 
forefront of human evolution, they 
must speak to the world in a live and 
living tongue that vibrates the higher 
evolution of the age in which we live, 
rather than cling with so much tenacity 
to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which, 
are as dead as the people who spoke 
them centuries ago. 

The young untrameled boy or girl 
does not like the study of the dead lan- 
guages because the brain development 
and highly adjusted nervous system 
vibrates a much higher plane than in 
the palmy days of the old Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman expression, and the 
old professor of dead languages usually 
looks as if he had lived his life in a 
Charnel-house. Medical students are 
often lulled into a dreamy nothingness 
by the thought that wisdom consists in 
being able to recite a long list of medi- 
cal terms that come from the dead lan- 
guages. The booky medical student, 
rarely, if ever, becomes the good physi- 
cian, and people die around them con- 
tinually for the want of a spoken word 
that will harmonize with the vibrations 
of life. 

Rocks, trees, fruits, flowers, grains, 
all vegetable life, birds, animals, and 
the fishes of the sea speak to man of 
God’s creation and we may understand 
their language by getting the organs of 
the brain in tune with the Infinite. 

It was fitting, indeed, that in the 
human brain Dr. Gall first discovered 
the organ of language, which expresses 
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the wisdom of all the ages. 

Each organ of the brain has a lan- 
guage and through the united voices of 
all the organs with a master’s voice all 
the faculties of the mind may sing the 
melodies of heaven, and like the pro- 
phets of old talk with God, who gave 
to man all that he possesses, and his 
harp with a thousand strings. 

The cooing voice of the lover finds 
expression, and response, in fulfilment 
of the law that perpetuates ‘creation. 
“T know not how to tell thee who I am, 
call me but love and I’ll foreswear my 
name and never more be Romeo.” 

The soft lullaby of the mother’s love 
calls forth the sweet response, “Rock 
me to sleep mother, rock me to sleep.” 

Love of home and country, when its 
sacred domain is approached by the 
enemy, calls forth wild bursts of en- 
thusiasm, which harmonizes with the 
vibratory sounds of rattling shells, 
booming cannons, and when the dead 
are buried and the wounded healed, 
across the bloody chasm, friendship’s 
hands are clasped together as the story 
is told of the hallowed memories of 
home. sweet home. 

The material worshipper talks of 
houses and lands and dollars, reaps 
where he has not sown, gathering to 
himself material which he cannot uti- 
lize in the building of a better life— 
glitters as a glowworm for a day, and 
as the coffin lid closes over him he is 
forgotten by the world. He was of the 
earth earthy and to the dust he has re- 
turned, leaving nothing behind to tell 
the story of the relations between God 
and man. 

To know man is to know God, and to 
know God is to know man, and the wis- 
dom of these things can only be attain- 
ed through a complete knowledge of 
self. There are many helps to teach 
mankind and guide him along life’s 
pathway, but beneficial as all other 
helps may be, Phrenology rises in mon- 
umental grandeur above them all, for 
through the human brain, God speaks 


‘to man the words of life, as he spoke 
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when the morning stars first sang to- 
gether, filling the world with the vibra- 
tions of love, which is the fore-runner 
of perfect life. 

When the wild mad rush for mater- 
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ial things is over man will return to 
his Father’s house and find himself, for 
which he continually longs, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven within. Blessed 
be the hallowed hand of nature that 
turns the golden key. 





Order and System Among Mankind. 


By Miss Rost ALBERY. 
THE SALUTATORY ADDRESS AT THE COMMENCEMENT EX- 
ERCISES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


A bunch of peacock feathers on my 
crown could not make me feel prouder 
than I do upon this auspicious occasion ; 
a gilded nicol could not make me feel 
happier; nor a coat of mail make me 
feel stronger than I do armed with the 
wonderful knowledge of Phrenology. 
Its strength lies in its truth, its power 
and endurance in its application to 
methods for successful triumphs. 

We have received a marvellous lesson 
in our course in Phrenology, its value 
can only be estimated by those who have 
had the grand opportunity of listening 
to the professors of the various sciences 
pertaining to our complex organism. 
They have given us the essence of 
knowledge having taken years to ac- 
cumulate ; and I am sure I embrace the 
sentiment of the whole class, when I ex- 
press a feeling of gratitude for their 
painstaking efforts, in the lucidity of 
explanation by which even the subject 
of dry bones might be called a flowing 
discourse. We have received an object 
lesson from each lecture and an in- 
creased interest. 

We were glad to learn from Doctor 
Drayton that the struggles of the early 
Phrenologists are over, and that we are 
now marching on firm ground. 

We have learned through Doctor 
Brandenburg how to become strong, 
well and rich; by simply feasting upon 
nature’s products; revelling in her de- 


lights, and obeying her commands. How 
to educate ourselves the equal with any 
class, upon the three grand principles of 
hygiene, industry and love. 

We have had the whole of our human 
system portrayed by Doctor Gardner, 
and he has left a lasting impression 
upon our memories that we are very 
fearfully and wonderfully made. As 
we gazed with rapt interest upon the 
dissection of the human brain we mar- 
velled at its wonderful significance. I 
thought of the brain as a turbulent sea, 
restless, emotional, violent, with a 
ship tossed about on its rocky waves 
struggling against the impending 
storm. As the man with his one great 
ambition fighting against the storms 
of life; for the inestimable treasure 
which lies at the bottom of the sea, are 
not greater than the talents which lay 
upon the surface of the human brain. 
Now it is to these talents that we as 
phrenologists should feel the respon- 
sibility of exploring and locating the 
conditions and qualities of these gems 
of the mind. We have become so fa- 
miliarized with the brain in its many 
phases, ethnological, anthropological 
and phrenological shown with untiring 
interest by our worthy and estimable 
teacher, Miss Jessie Fowler, that we 
feel we are almost going over sacred 
ground as we place our hands upon the 
heads of our subjects. And it behooves 
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us to treat them in such a manner that 
we may gain their confidence. For a 
Phrenologist is a physician of the mind 
and bears the same relation to his 
clients as the clergyman, physician or 
lawyer. And I think those seeking 
advice from a Phenologist should be 
just as frank with his character as he is 
to his vther counsellors of advice con- 
cerning his worldly or spiritual affairs ; 
for a Phrenologist is just as desirous to 
benefit him and if possible even more 
so, in that he embraces many other 
sciences with his own for the welfare 
and perfection of the man. 

We cannot conceive of a grander crea- 
tion than man, yet man’s knowledge in 
relation to himself is as comparative 
as the newly born infant to the greatest 
Philosopher. 

Philosophers, Statesmen, Clergymen, 
Orators; men of talent and character, 
receive a world wide reputation and the 
admiration of their countrymen, they 


are a power that wield the destinies of 
nations for justice, peace and equity. 
Such a man is a volume of intelligence 
to the Phrenologist we see nothing 
wanting and nothing which we could 
add to their greatness. Yet it is noth- 
ing more nor less than the right man 


in the right place. They are as per- 
fectly fitted for their positions as is a 
- valuable jewel in its setting. 

There is nothing which gives me 
greater pleasure than to see a whole 
family, whether in a high or lowly call- 
ing, who are in harmony with their sur- 
roundings, and one of the most pitiable 
sights are those whose conditions con- 
fine them to life long occupations an- 
tagonistic to their constitutions. Every 
man and woman is particularly fitted 
for some particular part in life’s work, 
there is a place for every man and every 
man should be in his place. And just 
as soon as we can get this good and 
needful work systematized to some de- 
gree of order and satisfaction will it 
receive its due share of importance. 
Every great department store will need 
its Phrenologist; he will be the & Co. 
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of the Firm, and there will be a radical 
change in the employees. We shall see 
that the little fair haired child with 
the dimpled cheeks, who pouted at be~ 
ing given a job in the basement, has 
been allowed to chase butterflies or 
pluck daisies. The imp who was seen 
turning a somersault on a_ ladies’ 
dress-box has been ordered to take the 
box seat on the delivery wagon and to 
deliver the dress with apologies, and 
now he is up and off the wagon and up 
and down steps with an alacrity which 
makes others apologize for getting in his 
way, and he is a better and a happier 
boy. And the funny looking man with 
the big head, who was caught playing 
tunes upon the typewriter and trying to 
balance his head instead of balancing 
his accounts, has been removed to the 
musical department, and the Firm soon 
wins a reputation of having the best 
instruments in the City. And the 
bright faced little woman with the elo- 
quent eyes and lips, standing behind a 
store counter and found writing verses 
on scraps of paper has been trans- 
ferred to the literary department, and 
the young collegian as he purchases the 
book she recommends feels satisfied it is 
the very book he needed, for it is pre- 
faced with unwritten lines which stim- 
ulates the book to the last chapter. 

And so on through the great depart- 
ments of human activity. There is in 
the near future a great work for the 
Phrenologist, and as soon as he steps on 
the field there will be a general man- 
euvering. Temperaments, strength, ac- 
tivity, and quality, with their talents 
will be classified and arranged; each 
will adjust themselves to their right 
places, contentment will radiate a bene- 
ficent influence upon business, and after 
the close of a working day there will be 
lighter hearts and a buoyancy that will 
induce health, success and happiness, 
when love will follow in its course and 
all will be serene. 

A great honor has been bestowed 
upon me in giving the Salutatory 
Address to this distinguished audience. 
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And altho the art of speaking well 
has been instilled into our minds by 
the Rev. Thomas Hyde, I fear I 
have not fully demonstrated his art 
in my effort to do well and to be brief. 
But our happy experiences must be 
given in a nutshell. What then have 
we not seen and learned during our 
short stay at the Institute. 

Hospitals, and Prisons, and other 
Institutes have been visited, and Dr. 
Ballard’s school for deficient children. 
Every physiognomical trait of human 
nature has been presented to us which 
consequently has unfolded all the facul- 
tices of our minds to sympathize with 
the distressed, reciprocate with the 
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light-hearted and to applaud progress, 
especially in the cause of Phrenology. 
Our enthusiasm has been faithfully 
represented by the artist and photog- 
rapher, Mr. Rockwood, who has caught 
us in a snap-shot with “The smile that 
won’t come off.” 

I would like to add a word of en- 
couragement to the students who are to 
follow next year. I hope they will an- 
ticipate the coming event to be the best 
spent time of their lives. And may the 
inspiration of the words which fell from 
the lips of the Rev. Josiah Adams light 
upon them “To continue and not grow 
weary in the good work of Phrenology.” 
I wish them God speed. 


The Commencement Exercises Of The American 


Institute Of Phrenology. 


The forty-third annual session of 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
was held in the Hall of the Institute on 
Friday evening, October 26th, at eight 
o’clock, which proved to be the largest 
gathering for many years. Mr. Fran- 
cis Bergold delighted the audience with 
a violin solo, called “Fantaisie Pas- 
torale,” and was accompanied by Miss 
Dorothy Busch, pianist. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, A.M., 
B.D., presided, and in his opening re- 
marks, said that all day long a certain 
verse from a Greek Poet had accom- 
panied his thoughts, and he could not 
get rid of it; hence he took it as an in- 
dication that it was meant that he 
should mention the same to them that 
evening. The verse that was ringing 
in his mind was: “The mountains 
look on Marathon, but Marathon looks 
on the sea.” 

He said many might ask how such a 
passage could have any application to 
the present occasion, and explained that 
unless we understood the surroundings 
of Marathon, we could not appreciate 


such a reference until we studied the 
topographical bearing of Marathon, 
which was a small town looking on the 
sea, or a seaport town which could reach 
every part of the world, while the moun- 
tains grand and stately, looked down on 
the city, and were apparently stronger 
and more influential. They were the 
higher things looking down upon the 
lowly things of life. 

As Marathon was a seaport town, 
and could reach every part of the world 
through her ships and her commerce, 
she was the representative of every- 
thing in civilization, education and com- 
merce. Thus she was stronger than the 
mountains that overshadowed her, for 
she could reach every part of the world. 

So precisely in this twentieth century, 
Phrenology commands all channels of 
education in the human character of 
the world; it commands the sea, and 
through the sea, it can disseminate its 
knowledge. From the portals of the 
Phrenological College all knowledge is 
opened out to the world; while other 
colleges teach much knowledge that is 
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artificial and useless. 

Phrenology is like the great sea that 
surrounds Marathon; it commands the 

rofessions of theology, medicine and 

w, and brings intelligence to science, 
and deals with men, women and chil- 
dren. The sacred Bible has only two 
themes,—man and God. It shows the 
constitution of man, and gives his char- 
acter, for the Bible says: “Man is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” The 
principles of Phrenology are scattered 
all through the Bible. Everyone who 
has received or will receive a degree or 
parchment from an institution like this, 
will find that it is more valuable than 
that received from all the colleges in 
the world. 

He said that he found very little op- 
portunity or need to look up his Greek, 
Latin, or mathematics, but every day 
he needed to look into the face of hu- 
manity, and the schools that teach it 
are correspondingly more valuable than 
those where humanity is not taught. 

In introducing the speakers of the 
evening, Mr. Hyde called first upon 
Miss Rose Albery of Boston to give the 
salutatory address, the subject which 
she had chosen being, “Order and Sys- 
tem Among Mankind, or The Right 
Man in the Right Place.” In her re- 
marks Miss Albery spoke of the value 
of Phrenology in focusing men’s minds 
in the right direction. She gave en- 
couragement to the students who were 
to follow in successive years, and 
judging from the benefit that she 
and her fellow students had received, 
she wished them godspeed, and ‘hoped 
they would anticipate the coming event 
to be the best spent time of their lives. 

Mr. Hyde then introduced Mr. Al- 
fred R. Johnson, of Wisconsin, “and 
said that, as the title of his paper was 
“Nothing,” it reminded him of a little 
story about Mesillioun of France. 
When Louis the XIV was called upon 
to select a state preacher, fourteen can- 
didates presented themselves, and all 
were obliged to submit to the test of 
preaching an impromptu sermon on the 
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text that was given to them when they 
stood up in the pulpit. Mesillioun was 
not liked for some reason by the King, 
and so when his turn came to preach 
his sermon, a paper was given to him 
with no text upon it. He -took the 
paper and looked it over, and finding 
nothing written thereon, explained the 
sgme to his audience ; but further added 
that God created man out of nothing, 
and proceeded: to preach one of the 
grandest sermons that had ever fallen 
from his lips, and by far superior to 
any that had been given the other can- 
didates, whereupon he was chosen as 
the Court Minister. 

Mr. Johnson proceeded to explain 
that he stood before them with a sense 
of nothingness, and therefore he selected 
the subject called “Nothing” as his text ; 
but on reflection it occurred to him that 
“nothing” was very appropriate and ap- 
plicable to the views and statements of 
a great many people as regards Phren- 
ology, and he thgught that the science 
yielded so much that he would endeavor 
to picture to them many of the lessons 
that he had learned through its study. 

Mr. George Sitigleton, of Dover, was 
next asked to read a paper upon “Man: 
his Spiritual, Intellectual and Physical 
Needs,’ which condensed a great -deal 
of practical argument in favor of 
phrenological knowledge. 

Mr. Frank J. Oaks, of Buffalo, then 
read a paper on “Some Practical Uses 
of Phrenology.” He stated that in his 
estimation Phrenology stood pre-em- 
inently in advance of any other science 
that we have of importance and value. 
He considered that the practise of 
Phrenology would put us on a higher 
plane of life, and increase our means 
of happiness, and furnished a number 
of facts that proved this statement con- 
clusively. 

The Rev. G. W. Savory, of California, 
was then called upon to give his paper 
on “Discreet Degrees in Phrenology,” 
which was written in blank verse. He ~ 
considered that there were three planes 
in every individual just as there are 
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three kingdoms, the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal. So three planes in the 
brain existed; the mind or intellect is 
scientific, philosophic or religious; also 
three distinct degrees, the natural, 
spiritual and celestial. 

“The Vibration of Language” was 
the title of the paper written by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Pratt, of Ohio, who 
gave the valedictory address. On ris- 
ing, he said that he felt strongly im- 
pressed to put his notes one side, and 
give a talk on his experiences during the 
past thirty-one years. It was in 1875 
that he first attended the Institute, and 
gathered some lasting inspirations for 
his phrenological work. He said that 
these years had been busy ones, but he 
was glad to say he felt as young as ever, 
and as enthusiastic for the science, 
which he proved by returning this year 
to the center of phrenological knowl- 
edge, or his Alma Mater. He said that 
without vibration there can be no life, 


and the highest manifestation of life is 
reached through the full expression of 


vibration. All life expresses itself 
through a spoken word,—and from the 
tiniest atom to the highest unfolded 
man, God’s creation vibrates the word 
of life. Dr. Gall heard the word of 
God vibrating through the human brain, 
listened to its harmonious eloquence, 
and heard the spoken word which God 
had written when the stars first sang 
together in bright creation’s morning. 

Mr. M. H. Piercy was then asked to 
make the lecture announcements. At 
this part of the evening’s program, a 
flashlight photograph was taken of the 
assembled audience, after which Mr. 
Francis Bergold played the beautiful 
piece of Goddard’s, called “Berceuse,” 
accompanied on the piano by Miss Dor- 
othy Busch (Steinway’s piano being 
kindly lent for the occasion). This was 
very exquisitely played, everyone pres- 
ent feeling the influence of its beautiful 
harmony. 

At the close, the speaker of the 
evening, the Rev. Charles Josiah 
Adams, D.D., of Staten Island, spoke 
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on “The Essential Man and the Essen- 
tial Other Animal.” He said that if 
you make a man of marble, he is 
marble; if you make him of mud, he is 
mud. The central thing is to know 
what a man is made of. He then said 
that if he were immortal, was his dog 
immortal? Did he know anything that 
his dog might not know? He spoke 
of his dog, Flip, and his large New- 
foundland, which formed a bodyguard 
and made two circles around him when- 
ever he went out, Flip making the in- 
ner circle, the Newfoundland the outer. 
He said he was convinced that of the 
forty-two faculties, and the five thou- 
sand not yet discovered, that the lower 
animals showed in some degree all that 
is shown in the higher. Dr. Adams said 
that he honestly hoped that when he 
was called to another life he would find 
that Flip, and all animal life that flies, 
walks and creeps, would also live in the 
world to come. 

The Vice-President, Miss J. A. Fow- 
ler, was then called upon to give her 
address on “Phrenology Applied.” She 
said that it was far from her intention 
to say a word that would cast a gloom 
over the enjoyable meeting that they 
had had, but it fell to her lot to say that, 
while she wished the students godspeed 
in their work, it was no easy task to 
part with them as a family. They 
had been so closely united during the 
session that now that they had come to 
the end of the course, it was sad to 
bid them all farewell. She said they 
did not pretend to have made them 
into perfect phrenologists, for expe- 
rience alone could give them a prac- 
tical insight into the great diversity 
of character, and with Edison she 
could truly say that they had not ex- 
amined one-thousandth part of an 
inch of the knowledge that was yet 
to come. She was gratified that one 
student had thought it worth while to 
come back with his daughter for fur- 
ther knowledge, and she believed that 
each year there would be an unfoldment 
of new researches upon the brain which 
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would be of benefit to all who cared to 
study them. 

As it was then after eleven o'clock, 
and many had to go quite a distance to 
reach home, she would defer the prac- 
tical application of Phrenology until 
some other evening, and would ask 
those present to attend the Institute 
lectures for that end. As she had 
promised to give the students a motto 
to encourage them on the way, she 
would do so now, which was: 


“Do the best that is in you, 
Be the best that is yet to be.” 


And as a watchword, she would say to 
them: “You cannot dream yourself 
into a character—you must hammer 
and forge yourself one.” 

She would like to remind them that 
a pupil of Abbe Sicord was once asked 
his definition of God, and his answer 
was: “The necessary being, the son of 
eternity, the merchant of nature, the 


eyes of justice, the watchmaker of the 
universe, and the soul of the world.” 
So also a pupil of Phrenology was 
asked what he could say of Phrenology. 
He replied: “Phrenology wears and 
dons but one royal robe,—its name is 


Truth. It has one founder,—whose 
name is’ Dr. Gall. Et has one field,— 
all humanity; one sworn witness,—a 
human head; one battle-cry,—Free- 
dom ; one watchword,—the enlightment 
of mankind; one kind of prophet,—its 
brave and skilled expounders; one 
enemy,—Major Ignorance.” 

' The President then presented the di- 
plomas with suitable words, and a 
charge to all to be ever faithful to their 
responsibilities as graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. He 
bade them remember the principles laid 
down by Gall, Spurzhiem and Combe, 
and in the career that each one had to 
carve out for himself or herself, to be 
ready to receive the light of new dis- 
coveries which would go hand in hand 
with the scientific side of the subject. 

In closing, he said: 
“T need not add more advice and en- 
couragement to your future efforts than 
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has been said so well, so solemnly, and 
with so much feeling by your Vice- 
President, Miss Fowler. The diplomas 
which-you receive to-day represent the 
alphabet of all branches of learning. 
The information which it declares you 
have obtained is by no means a “ne 
plus ultra,” but rather a strong en- 
couragement to seek greater achieve- 
ments. To the student of human na- 
ture there can never come a “no more 
beyond” in the realms of duty, knowl- 
edge and power. 

Character, mind and organization are 
the sources of all successful life. Two 
great books handed down the ages have 
held the empire over the human heart 
and mind. One claims inspiration, the 
Word of God, the- Bible; the other 
claims to be the product of human 
genius,—Shakespeare’s Plays. Both owe 
their influence to the truths they un- 
fold in regard to character and motive. 

The great dramatist even calls the 
world a stage, and the men and women 
players thereon. The science you have 
studied is the art of reading and de- 
veloping character. In the words of 
Shakespeare: “Go forward. To thine 
own self be true, and it needs must fol- 
low as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to anyone.” 

The Bible recognizes only one self in 
man,—the higher self. All outside of 
that self is insanity. We are only true 
to ourselves when we are true to man 
and God.” 

Among those present were many old 
graduates and friends from far and 
near, as follows: The Rev. Henry S. 
Clubb, from Philadelphia, and his 
friend, Dr. Hazeldine, from St. Louis; 
Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg, Dr. 
Cora M. Ballard, Rev. Albert B. King, 
Mr. Bennett, of Dover, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobbs, Mr. and Mrs. Haviland, the 
Misses Irwin, Mr. Vines, Mrs. Griffiths, 
Mr. and Miss Drew, Miss Anderson, 
Mrs. Glaser, Miss Gunst, Miss 
Hamann, Miss Dreyer, Mrs. Perry, 
Mrs. Dr. Muncie and son, Miss Kenne- 
flick, Mr. Allen, Mr. Maugans, Mr. 
Stouffer, among others. 
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A Brief Estimation Of Harry K. Thaw’s Head 
and Face. 


If we were asked if Harry Thaw 
showed any inherent trait of insanity 
in his head or face, we should answer 
this question by saying that if an un- 
balanced head and a strong animal 


nature were indications of insanity, 


then Harry Thaw could certainly be 
placed in this class. 

There are a few instances of crim- 
inals who have been gentlemanly in 
their manners, and there are a large 
number of instances among the insane 
who are perfectly gentlemanly in their 
habits and ways. But in Harry Thaw 
we have the animal type of face and 
head, which indicates that his want of 
mental balance could easily lead him 
to commit a crime during a fit of pas- 
sion, and his want of balance might 
also lead him to become momentarily 
insane. 

Were we analysing insanity, instead 
of Harry Thaw’s character, we should 
say that seldom do we find a well bal- 
anced person give way to crime, nor 
do they become unhinged. 

In Harry Thaw’s case, all the cir- 
cumstances go to show that lawless- 
ness and a craze for personal liberty, 
with a reckless regard: for the dictates 
of propriety, order and decorum, show 
that he stands a very good chance to 


become a criminal through insane . 


tendencies of mind. 

The degenerate elements of his char- 
acter show themselves (1), in the full 
base to his head, which Dr. Maudsley, 
of England, and others have indicated 
as a murderous type of character; (2), 
the position of the ear in relation to 
the head and face, which, as seen by 
his pictures, indicates that the lower 
lobe is on a line with the mouth, and 
the upper lobe does not start its curve 
until part of the eye has been reached, 
indicating that the ear is low set, and 
where this is the case a person should 


always beware of the passionate tenden- 
cies of the individual. 

Compare the position of his ear with 
that of McKinley, or that of Dr. Dar- 
lington, or that of Evarts, or that of 
Asa Galup, or Dr. Butler, or Silas B. 
Dutcher, or George G. Rockwood, or 
Theodore Roosevelt, and anyone can 
see for himself that the tendency of the 
mind is erratic and unsvmmetrical, that 
at any time he is liable to give ex- 
pression to his irreguiarity of man- 
ner, either through jealousy, owing to 
his large cerebellum, or to temper 
through his large destructiveness. (3) 
His head is flat in the superior region, 
indicating that he has no respect for 
things that are moral, high toned, or 
cultured, that his conscientiousness 
fails to stimulate him to acts of up- 
rightness as such, unless inclination 
runs that way. There is a distinct de- 
ficiency in the conscientious faculty, 
and what he would recognize as his 
duty, namely, to take vengeance in his 
own hands, most persons would recog- 
nize as reckless passion. (4) The volup- 
tuous lips form another sign of an un- 
balanced mind and a strong sensuous 
nature, and where a marked tendency 
in this direction is ungoverned by a 
strong moral development, we find that 
the reins to self-government have been 
thrown to the winds rather than grasped 
tightly. Licentiousness leads to a 
heated cerebellum, and a heated cere- 
bellum leads to an unprincipled and 
an ungovernable social nature. (5) 
The nose is short and thick, which is 
another indication of impulse. The 
nostrils are also dilated, and we have 
never failed to find that when they 
are, the person shows a very expres- 
sive and passionate response to any- 
thing that does not accord with his 
sentiments. 

(6.) The eyes are dark and flash un- 
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controlled emotion. The face may in- 
dicate calmness as a whole, but when 
dissected. feature by feature, it gives 
one of the most fruitful examples of 
recklessness and disregard for law and 
equity of anyone who can be found. 

(7.) There is youth indicated in the 
fullness of the cheeks and the round 
and slightly indented chin, but the 
projection of the lower lip and the 
heavy upper lip indicate jealousy. 

(8.) Self-esteem, manliness and self- 
respect seem to be lost sight of through 
his small development in the crown of 
the head. Were self-esteem larger, he 
would value his own nature more high- 
ly, and show more regard for the prin- 
ciples of life which regulate the liberty 
of all by appreciating that all should 
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be governed by morality. 


(9.) The chin is one that in- 
variably accompanies a large cerebel- 
lum, which again indicates the pas- 
sionate type of mind and a lack of bal- 
ance, and moral restraint. 


Thus the photograph shows that 
the subject has lived in the basilar part 
of his brain to such an extent that he 
has hardly recognized the beautiful at- 
tributes of his spiritual and moral na- 
ture. - 


This is possible, however, if he sets 
to work to develop and train his higher 
aspirations, for no man is so depraved 
that with proper environments he can- 
not improve in a most decided and 
beneficial way. 





Book Review. 


Mental Depression, Its Cause and 
Treatment, based on Modern Medical 
Reform Science and Successful Practi- 
cal Experience, Clearly Explained for 
the Purpose of Self Treatment Without 
Medicine. No. 1 of the Natural Treat- 
ment Series, by Professor Richard J. 
Ebbard ; price $1.00. New York, Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, and 
L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 

This volume will require no introduc- 
tion so far as those readers are con- 
cerned who have already made the ac- 
quaintance of its author through his 
already deservedly popular work, “How 
to Acquire and Strengthen Will Pow- 
er,” ete. 

This clear, candid, concise and emi- 
nently practical book will well repay 
perusal, and will also convey informa- 
tion and helpfulness, which it -would 
not be possible to glean from any pre- 
tentious, theoretical and abstruse treat- 


ise. 
It is a distinct help when taking up 
a work on a subject to be assured that 


it cannot be read without benefit. The 
question at issue is dealt with in a plain 
and comprehensive fashion and the 
treatment described is at once simple 
and practicable. 


The carefully arranged dietary is an 
important feature, perhaps requiring 
some sacrifice on the part of the patient, 
but at the same time is worthy of an 
effort, seeing so much depends upon the 
observation of this part of the treat- 
ment. This volume opens up fresh ave- 
nues of hope and encouragement for 
sufferers from mental depression; and 
is, in a word, a book which none can 
read without profit. 


The author has also written “Life- 
Giving Energy,” “The Bedrock of 
Health,” “Dyspepsia and Constipation.” 

We take exception to one remark, 
that “meat is indispensable to secure 
albuminous elements of food,” and the 
advice that raw oysters.should be taken 
for dinner. We think if oysters must 
be eaten they should be cooked. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD’s MIND SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS AT SUCCESSIVE AGEs. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 
From UNCLE JOE. 


No. 660—L. C., New York.—Not of- _ little girl whose portrait we present to 
ten do we find such maturity of thought our readers this month. Youth is the 
in one so young as is the case with the time when naturally all things look 








Photo. By Rockwood. 
No. 660.—L. C., NEW YORK. 
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bright and cheerful, but there are occa- 
sional cases where a child appears to be 
born with advanced ideas, and one won- 
ders where they come from. It is our 
belief that heredity has much to do 
with the accent that is placed upon 
some faculties of the mind during 
youth, or we may go further back, and 
say that it is largely owing to prenatal 
conditions and the influence of the cul- 
ture and maturity of the parental stock 
that causes the vast differences in the 
minds of the young. 


This child, whose portrait is before 
us, gives evidence of remarkable per- 
ceptive power. Were she to devote her- 
self to music, her large Tune, Time and 
Form would enable her to carry in her 
mind’s eye and interpret musical score, 
and give light and shade to her work. 
The brow on the outer angle, just where 
the hair falls over the corner of the eye, 
is well represented. Thus, constitution- 
ally she is well adapted to the study of 
music. 


Persons say they have some difficulty 
in discovering the right location of the 
organ of Tune, but we think that the 
trouble lies more in the fact that peo- 
ple imagine they are good musicians, 
and like to be told so, whether they 
have much talent or not, and therefore 
whatever the opinion of a phrenologist, 
the individual who flatters himself or 
herself concerning this talent, cares 
more to be carried away by notions of 
conceit than to be told the truth. 


This child is a practical illustration 
of unusual confidence in herself, and 
control over her abilities. She is not 


‘ one who will become easily excited, or, 


to use a common term, “rattled.” She 
has self-composure and placidity of tem- 
per far in advance of her years, and on 
this account she will seek the compan- 
ionship of the old rather than those of 
her own age. Poetry and literary at- 
tainments will have some attraction for 
her, even if she were so situated that 
she did not need to earn her own liv- 
ing by the point of her pen. 
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In disposition she is lovable, though 
not particularly demonstrative. The 
joy that radiates from most children 
of her age will not appear in her dispo- 
sition; but the more sedate, womanly, 
thoughtful view of things will be ex- 
pressed by her, both in her conversation 
and her literary composition. . 

The breadth between the eyes shows 
that she remembers people, incidents 
and facts quite well. 

Intuitional power for the discernment 
of the dispositions of her friends is also 
another noticeable gift of hers, and she 
is quick to recognize who are her true ' 
friends and acquaintances, and as she 
grows older this will be a prominent 
characteristic. 

She will be selected to do important 
work, because of her scientific attain- 
ments, her determination of mind, 
steadiness of purpose, quiet resolve, self- 
control, and interest in all things that 
pertain to the practical side of her life. 





WHY? 


I know a little boy— 
His name begins with C— 
Who, when he’s busy playing, 
Is as strong as strong can be. 


He can lug a heavy box, 

Roll a barrel big as he, 
He’s as nimble as a fox, 

When a bonfire there’s to be. 


He can pull his great big Flyer— 
He is feeling well, you see ; 

It’s astonishing how very strong 
That little boy can be! 


But when father wants the snowdrifts 
Cleared away before the door 

Or mother wants a package 
From the corner grocery store, 


That tired feeling comes apace— 
He is not well, you see; 
It’s astonishing how very weak 
This little boy can be! 
—Selected. 
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Science of Health. 


NEWS. AND COMMENTS. 
By E. P. Mituzr, M. D. 


WHAT THEY PRODUCE. 

Here is an illustration of what sa- 
loons produce. In one corner of Okla- 
homa, a few miles from the Indian Ter- 
ritory line, there is a saloon from which 
has come in four years ten murders, 
sixteen assaults with intent to kill, and 
eighty-one cases on the commissioner’s 
docket for the illegal introduction of 


whiskey into Indian Territory.— 
Selected 
CIGARETTES INJURE THE 


MIND. 

The Editor of the National Advo- 
cate is doing most excellent work, not 
only in warning the people against 
alcoholic liquors, but also the use 
of tobacco in all its forms. In the is- 
sue of his monthly for October, 1906, he 
has a most excellent message to the 
boys of America on evil effects of cig- 
arette smoking. We copy from it the 
following : 

CIGARETTES INJURE THE MIND. 

The very fact that you are in school 
shows that you are interested in the im- 
provement of your mind. For that rea- 
son you ought to avoid anything that 
injures the mind. 

The poisonous drugs put in the cig- 
arette tobacco and the cigarette wrap- 
pers, and especially the poisonous gas 
produced by the smoking of the paper 
and the tobacco together in the form 
of cigarettes, make a boy dull, stupid, 
sleepy and dopey. The boy who uses 
cigarettes cannot keep up with his class 
in school, and while other boys are being 
promoted he makes no progress, but be- 
fore long is likely to drop out of school 
because his mind is so affected that he 
cannot study, or he cannot remember 
. what he tries-to study. Hence he loses 
his interest in school, and sooner or later 
he drops down and out. 


School principals all over the country 
have told me that they could soon tell 
when a boy began to smoke cigarettes. 
A high school principal in one city told 
me that he had a bright boy in his 
school who stood at the head of his 
class. That boy began to smoke cig- 
arettes, and within a year he stood at 


‘the head of the other end of his class! 


He lost his power of concentration and 
application of mind, hence dropped 
down lower and lower in his grades, un- 
til he was the poorest in his class. 

One school principal said: “I can go 
through this school and put my hand 
on every boy that uses cigarettes, for 
he shows it in his face, and, if I am 
in doubt, I can prove my surmise by 
looking at his recitation cards.” 

Judge Willis Brown, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, says: “In all my investiga- 
tions I have found there were few cigar- 
ette smokers in high schools. The rea- 
son for this is that smokers are unable 


‘to keep up their studies and fall by the 


wayside. The dealer who sells cigar- 
ettes to minors is a traitor to his coun- 
try and to society. He ruins the hope 
of all nations—its youth.” 
CiGARETTES INJURE THE Bopy. 

Second—Cigarettes Injure the Body, 
Cigarettes weaken the action of the 
heart and make it beat feeble and ir- 
regular. A healthy heart is like a 
strong pump which pumps the blood 
to every part of the body, and it beats 
with the regularity of a perfect clock. 
But when a boy begins to smoke cigar- 
eties the strength and regularity of 
the heart’s action is injured. Anything 
that injures the heart injures the whole 
body, hence ought to be avoided. The 
United States Government several years 
ago, when enlisting soldiers for service 
in the Spanish-American war, and for 
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service in the Philippines, found that of 
the young men who were habitual ciga- 
rette smokers not one in ten had a sound 
heart. Hence thousands of young men 
were rejected. Dr. Benjamin King, of 
Philadelphia, who acted as examining 
surgeon during 1861-1863 in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, 
says that the average rejections during 
those years did not exceed 13 per cent., 
but that the amount of rejections dur- 
ing our Spanish-American war was al- 
most three times as large as during the 
Civil war. He attributed the large in- 
crease of rejections almost entirely to 
the cigarette habit in our country. 

Dr. A. C. Clinton, of San Francisco, 
physician to several boys’ schools, says: 
“I am often called in to prescribe for 
boys for palpitation of the heart. In 
nine cases out of ten this is caused by 
the cigarette habit. Cigarette smoking 
gives boys enlargement: of the heart, 
and it sends them to the insane asylum. 
I have seen bright boys turned into 
dunces, and straightforward, honest 
boys made into cowards by cigarette 
smoking. I am speaking the truth that 
nearly every physician and _ téacher 
knows.” 

Sport FoorTsatL PLAYErs. 

Prof. W. L. Bodine, one of the Chi- 
cago Schools Superintendents, says: 
“Last year the medical inspectors of 
schools, over whom I have jurisdiction, 
were assigned to make physical exam- 
inations of the young men who were 
members of the baseball and football 


' teams in the various high schools; we 


also examined the young womien of the 
basketball teams. All of the young wo- 
men passed a successful examination, 
but many of the young men athletes 
were rejected because it was found they 
had valvular heart trouble. Each of 
the young men so rejected (with but 
one exception) was addicted to cigarette 
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smoking.” 

One coach says: “No boy can be a 
fine athlete, football, baseball, or basket- 
ball player, a runner, a jumper, or 
gymnast who weakens his heart by 
cigarette smoking.” 

The use of cigarettes makes many a 
boy a nervous wreck. The New York 
and Brooklyn papers some time ago 
told of a young man who died at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Brooklyn as a vic- 
tim of cigarettes. He was “a chorister 
in one of the Brooklyn churches,” and 
was said to be in general “an exemplary 
young man.” His only marked faults 
were “lying and cigarette smoking.” 
When brought to the hospital his fingers 
were yellow with the cigarette poison. 
His sufferings were excruciating. Just 
before he died he said, pitifully: “TI 
wish all the boys who smoke cigarettes 
could see me now.” 

Cigarettes have often been called 
“coffin nails,’ because they hasten a 
boy into his coffin, for the more 
cigarettes a boy smokes the sooner he 
will be put in his coffin. 

President David Starr Jordan, of Le- 
land Stanford University, after many 
years’ experience, says: “Boys who 


smoke cigarettes are like wormy apples. 


They drop long before harvest time. 
They rarely make failures in after life 
because they do not have any after life. 
The boy who begins smoking before his 
fifteenth year never enters the life of 
the world. When the other boys are 
taking hold of the world’s work, he is 
concerned with the sexton and under- 
taker.” 

Out of 412 boys examined by the na- 
val enlisting officer at Peoria, [ll., only 
114 were accepted. Of the 298 re- 
jections the greater number were on ac- 
count of weak hearts, and in the ma- 
jority of cases this was caused by ciga- 
rette smoking. 
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Interviews With Presidents Of Women’s Clubs. 


Serres No. VI. 
MRS. HARRIETTE M. JOHNSTON-WOOD. BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
PRESIDENT OF THE PORTIA CLUB. 
By Jessize A. Fow er. 


We find there is as much difference 
among the Presidents of Women’s 
Clubs as anywhere else, and for this 
reason this series of articles has an in- 
dividual interest. 

When a woman elects to study law, 
she undertakes to enter a profession that 


husband is Judge Wood. 

She is from Irish stock and possesses 
the vivacity of manner and: spontane- 
ity of mind of those who come from 
the Emerald Isle. 

With her active and executive type of 
organization, she should show unusual 





MRS. HARRIETTE M. JOHNSTON-WOOD. 


requires an unusual ‘amount of deliber- 
ation, thought and analysis. This is 
what Mrs. Harriette M. Johnston-Wood 
has done, and not only this, she has 
captured the heart of a judge—as her 


energy and resourcefulness of mind. 
She has fortunately, a good hold on life 
and must have: come from healthy 
stock. Being slight in build, she never- 
theless has a wiry constitution. 
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Originality is a strong point with her, 
and as a chairman she displays keen 
wit, and repartee. There is also a 
strong metaphysical tendency to her 
mind. That is, she likes to analyze, 
contrast and think out a subject for 
herself. She has no need to copy other 
people’s ideas, for she has an ample sup- 
ply of her own, hence she ought to 
show more than ordinary scope of mind 
in dealing with or getting hold of the 
essentials of truth, and is able to see the 
depth and breadth of a subject. 

There is a great deal of intuitive 
power to her mind, hence she is able to 
judge of people correctly, and in her 
profession this faculty must have been 
of great assistance to her. Her sympa- 
thies are strong and liberal. She 
a wide-awake mind, which is alive to 
all emergencies that may arise. 

Being firm and positive when she has 
made up her mind to carry out a cer- 
tain line of thought, she does not give 
up because difficulties rise in her way, 
because conscientiousness and combat- 
iveness work together. 

Her social nature unites her to home 
and club life. She does not forget her 
friends, and although she makes new 
ones, still she retains those she has 
known for years. 

She has a womanly mind as well as 
the strength of the positive and mascu- 
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line elements that unite themselves with 
her sensitiveness of character. She 
takes after her father in her executive- 
ness, her moral courage, her indepen- 
dence of mind and spirit, and her logi- 
cal way of looking at things. While 
from her mother she has inherited 
her conjugal attachment to her friends, 
her strong sympathies for people in dis- 
tress, her ambition to excel in whatever 
she undertakes to do, and her intuitive- 
ness of character, enabling her to see 
the undercurrent of the lives of others. 


She must live within her strength, 
and limit her ambitions. If she will 
do this she will be able to accomplish 
a vast amount of work, not only for 
herself, but for her fellow creatures, as . 
she has magnetism about her that helps 
her to see the needs of her fellows. ' 

Among her own sex she will be a 
power as she develops, But she is not 
one who will want to confine herself to 
the avenues of women’s work alone. She 
will be a kind of pioneer, always taking 
up those things that are broad and com- 
prehensive in life. 

Mrs. Wood is an enthusiastic club 
woman and is President of the Portia 
Club, the Business Woman’s Club, and 
has associated herself with many others. 

She has a law office with her hus- 
band on Exchange Place. 





PHRENOLOGY: IS THE BEST PROFESSION.| 
By H. H. Hinman. 


Phrenology is the best science 
Of any in the land, .:, 

The profession is not crowded, 
There’s room for every man. 


The women are also needed 
To push our science through, 

They will find it pleasant 
And will be well paid, too. 


There are too many lawyers, 
The doctors are starving out, 

Teachers are on the tramp 
With thousands on the route. 


Bookkeepers are begging for work, 
While the clerks are too thick, 
When I see all of this 
It almost makes me sick. 


Centinued on Page 407. 
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When thou hast panted up the hill Of duty, with reluctant will, 


Be thankful, even though tired and faint. 


—Wordsworth. 





THE CLOSE OF 1906. 


The year of 1906 has been an event: 
ful one, and we expect the same of 1907. 
From one source and another we have 
gathered that some additions and 
changes will be welcomed by our read- 
ers. 

Important Psychological questions 
have stirred the people from bow to 
stern. The changes that we contem- 
plate making are those that will inter- 
est young men, women and children. 

We shall take from eight to sixteen 
pages to exhaustively explain and il-. 
lustrate one important subject each 
month. For instance, we intend to 
take “Modern Phrenology” one month; 
“Heredity, Long Life and Mental and 
Physical Inheritance,” for another; the 
“Action and Interaction of the Brain,” 
for another; also “What Phrenology 
Has to Say on Marriage”; “The Mod- 


ern Ways of Training Children”; “The 
Treatment of the Races and Their Di- 
vision into Nations’; some important 
Interviews; some useful hints on Hy- 
giene, Health, Foods, Condiments, etc. ; 
“Surgery and Its Aid in Locating Defi- 
nite Areas for Mental Functions”; 
among other subjects of interest. Of 
course the “Localization Theory” (and 
not Bumpology) will be upheld. 

With new facilities for reaching the 
public on the news stands and stbway 
stations, we hope to give THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL wider fields of wse- 
fulness. 

We cannot close these words without 
thanking our many. contributors for 
their ready help, and expressing regret 
that our esteemed friend, Mr. Allén 
Haddock, has still to remain “in the 
silence.” Is there any kind heart among 
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our readers who feels called upon to 
dip down deep into his pocket full of 
cash, and as a Christmas gift, forward 
us, on his behalf, ten, fifteen or twenty 
dollars? It may be that some person 
without a chick or a child to feed, may 
warm the cockles of his heart towards 
this desirable object, and raise our sym- 
pathetic fund to $100. No one knows 
so well as those who have experienced 
the loss, what our friend has suffered 
through fire and earthquake. That God 
may send his angels to just the right 
ones, and gather in from those who have 
plenty and to spare, is our earnest 
prayer, and that a bright and joyous 
Christmas may be left on every door- 
step, with the words of reward, “He 
hath done what he could.” 


PHRENOLOGY IS A TRUE INDEX 
OF CHARACTER. 

“Phrenology certainly has many at- 
tractions, and it is much needed by the 
great mass of the people. No other 
science so well and completely explains 
Human Nature, the inner source and 
mainspring of all our actions. And I 
believe that the majority of those who 
reject it do so blindly, with no real 
knowledge of its theory, its principles 
or its practical application. 

“T believe, further, that there are 
thousands of ‘intellectual heavy- 
weights’ who secretly believe and follow 
the principles of Phrenology, but lack 
the courage of their convictions to come 
out openly and admit it. The literature 
of the day is full of pure and simple 
Phrenology, such, for instance, as the 
‘New Thought,’ ‘Principles of Suc- 
cess,’ ‘Suggestion,’ ‘Mental Culture,’ 
‘The Power of Habit,’ ‘The Force of 
Mind as a Causative Factor in Health 
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and Disease,’ etc., etc., all of these 
things being a part of the Science of 
Phrenology taken up and advocated as 
something new. 

“Of course these things existed be- 
fore the word ‘Phrenology’ was coined, 
but Phrenology solved the problem and 
placed them on a scientific basis. They 
all belong to the Science of Mind, Psy- 
chology, which is the Science of Phren- 
ology.” 

Dr. F. W. Brown. 


AN APPEAL TO EDITORS. NO. II. 

It is easy to denounce what one does 
not understand, and it is further easy 
for an editor to report a criticism on a 
subject upon which he is not convinced 
himself. The following report from the 
New York Evening Post was forwarded 
to us by a member of our Press Com- 
mittee, Mr. M. T. Richardson, with a 
request that we reply to it. It reads 
as follows: 

“(1) Phrenology, or ‘bumpology,’ as 
scoffers have termed it, receives little 
attention on the part of physiologists at 
the present day, (2) but at the recent 
Congress of German Anthropologists at 
Gorlitz, a lecture was devoted to it by 
Prof. G. Schwalbe of Strassburg. (3) 
His own investigations have shown that 
‘bumps’ do regularly occur on certain 
parts of the skull, and he also has come 
to the conclusion that, to a certain ex- 
tent, the brain shapes the skull; not, 
however, as Gall held, the cerebrum, or 
seat of intelligence, (4) but only the 
cerebellum. For Gall’s localization the- 
ory the Strassburg professor has only 
scorn; he has not been able to find 
any evidence of the existence of a par- 
ticular bump or locality as indicating 
(5) a special disposition toward mur- 
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der, or a talent for architecture, ma- 
thematics, music, and so on. (6) The 
recent studies, in this direction, of Ru- 
denger and Rezius have not yielded any 
convincing results; (7) nor have the ar- 
guments of Mobius in his ‘Kunst und 
Kunstler’ convinced the professor. (8) 
The examination of the brain of Hans 
von Bulow by Auerbach threw no light 
on the existence of a localized musical 
faculty. (9) Schwalbe has examined 
plaster casts of the heads of Bach, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Schubert. In 
the case of Schubert, he found no trace 
of a formation supporting Gall’s the- 
ory. (10) In all cases, the professor 
remarked in conclusion, it was useless 
to hope for tangible results unless the 
brain was examined as well as the 
skull.” 

The numbers have been inserted by 
the editor for convenience and refer- 
ence in answering each point. 

No. I. The Editor says: “Phrenology 
receives little attention on the part of 
physiologists of the present day.” 

This is a sweeping assertion and en- 
tirely untrue, for never at any other 
period has there been more searching 
examination of the brain than at the 
present day. We quote from the ex- 
periments of Dr. David Ferrier, the 
celebrated brain specialist in London, 
who supports the idea “that perceptive 
centres limited in area and topograph- 
ically distinct from one another, exist 
in the cortex of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.” 

On further examining Dr. Ferrier’s 
works we find much in support of Dr. 
Gall’s theories. He says, “We have, 
therefore, many grounds for believing 
that the frontal lobes, the cortical cen- 
tres for the head, and ocular move- 
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ments, with their associated sensory cen- 
tres, form the subtrata of those psych- 
ical processes which lie at the founda- 
tion of the higher intellectual oper- 
ations.” 

That is what Dr. Gall claimed, and 
what he began to demonstrate or 
teach in 1796. Dr. Ferrier also ex- 
plains his belief that “there are centres 
for special forms of sensation and idea- 
tion, and centres for special motor ac- 
tivities and acquisitions in response to, 
and in association with, the activities of 
sensory centres, and these in their re- 
spective cohesions, actions and inter- 
actions, form the substrata of mental 
operations.” 

If this communication can be proved 
to be true, then there is an opening 
of a wide range of cerebral evidence 
from experiment and observation. 

“Intelligence and mental power,” 
says Ferrier, “as a whole, will, however, 
largely depend on the relative balance 
or development of one part as compared 
with another.” What are we to under- 
stand by this, other than that various 
psychological functions possess separate 
physiological organs? 

It is to pathological observation with 
regard to disease and mental weakness, 
as explained by Dr. Gowers, Sir James 
Paget and others, that we owe evidence 
that establishes other facts on the 
health and disease of certain motor 
centres of the brain. 

Thus instead of the statement made 
by The New York Evening Post that 
“Phrenology receives little attention at 
the present day, scientists are conclusive- 
ly demonstrating the localization theory. 
We could go further and prove that 
experiments have been made by them on 
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“The Gustatory Centre,” “The Speech 
Centre,” “The Imitative Centre,” “The 
Centre for Fright,” “The Centre for Ex- 
pression of Cheerfulness or Hope,” 
“The Centre for the Expression of Won- 
der,” “The Leg Centre or Firmness,” 
“The Centre for the Expression of En- 
ergy,” “The Centre for the Expression 
of Concentration of Attention,” “The 
Centre for the Expression of Submis- 
sion,” “The Musical Centre,” or amusia, 
and “The Mathematical Centre.” 
These researches have engaged the at- 
tention of Prof. Bain, of Aberdeen ; Dr. 
Crook, of London ; Dr. Hoppe, of Copen- 
hagen; Geo. Combe, Dr. Brown, Dr. 
Caldwell, Dr. Broca,of Paris ; Dr. Bouil- 
laud, Prof. 8. Exner, Sir Charles Bell, 
Prof. Munk, Charles Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Dr. J. Luys, Mantagazza; 
Prof. W. Ramsey, Preyer, Penheim, 
Kussmaul, Charcot, Wallascheck and 
Ballet, Lasegue; Lichtheim, Brazier, 
Edgren, Larionoff, Herr Mobius, Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, Cuvier, Prof. Carpen- 
ter. If these authorities are not enough, 
there are others whose testimony is on 
the side of the localization theory. 

(2) That German anthropologists 
at Gorlitz have forgotten to look up the 
favorable evidence given by their com- 
rades, which is unfair when so much 
research work has been done in Ger- 
many, some of which testimony we 
append below. 

(3) We should remember, too, that 
there are no bumps in phrenological lit- 
erature, and the word is only used to 
bring ridicule on the subject. 

(4) If Prof. J. Schwalbe, of Strass- 
burg, “has come to the conclusion that 
to a certain extent the brain shapes the 
skull; not, however, as Gall held, the 
cerebrum, or seat of intelligence, but 
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only the cerebellum,” then we must 
point out that his investigations have 
not gone very far; he is way behind his 
fellow scientists, and if he has gone no 
further in. his localizations than the 
cerebellum, he is certainly not a fit 
representative to read a paper on brain 
topography. 

(5) Prof. Schwalbe says he has not 
found bump or locality as indicating a 
special disposition toward murder, or a 
talent for architecture, mathematics, 
music, and so on. We would like to re- 
fer him to what Dr. Henry Maudsley, 
F.R.C.P., late Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in The University Col- 
lege, London, has said in reference to 
murder on the brute head: “The bad 
features of a badly formed head would 
include a narrowness and lowness of the 
forehead, a flatness of the upper part of 
the head, a bulging of the sides towards 
the base, and a great development of the 
lower and posterior part; with those 
grievous characteristics might be asso- 
cited a wideness of the zygomatic arch, 
as in the carnivorous animals, and mas- 
sive jaws.” 

From a German source there comes 
a recent report of observations bearing 
upon the centre of Calculation, or, as 
the observer terms it, the mathematical 
centre. According to the Kolnische 
Rundschau, of Vienna, Herr Mobius 
has been making an investigation, gath- 
ering data from upward of 300 persons 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not there are indications for special 
talent for mathematics. The results he 
has obtained appear to be satisfactory, 
to the effect that in the left frontal an- 
gle of the brain, corresponding to the 
external angle of the eye, is the faculty 
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which is chiefly active in mathematical 
computations. When that part of the 
brow is prominent, says Herr Mobius, 
it corresponds to an unusual capacity in 
this direction, and this prominence de- 
pends upon the development of the an- 
terior end 
frontal convolution. 

The observer’s conclusions have a 
bearing on the phrenological localiza- 
tion of the faculty of Calculation. 


Now, with regard to the locality of 
music. It is with no little interest that 
we have taken account of some recent 
investigations bearing upon the musical 
centre. Preyer, Penheim, Kussmaul, 
Charcot and others have demonstrated 
that the musical faculty is older than 
that of speech, on the ground that music 
has in itself more of the primary or 
simple elements of sound expression 
than speech. Animals of all kinds give 
expression in sound more or less musi- 
cal to feeling, while man alone has the 
power of original speech or the expres- 
sion in verbal terms of thought, feel- 
ing, etc. 

We know that children can sing be- 
fore they can speak. One observer 
states that he remembers when quite 
young being much surprised at seeing a 
small child in the house of a celebrated 
violinist go to the piano and reaching 
up, strike upon the keys, producing a 
simple melody with which we were fa- 
miliar. The child was so small that he 
could not see the keys. In that very 
interesting field of aphasia many in- 
stances are given by observers that have 
a marked bearing upon this subject. 
For instance, the faculty of speech may 
be entirely absent, while the faculty of 
music, which includes the understand- 
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ing of notes and melody and the ability 
to use an instrument, may be quite per- 
fect. There have been idiots carried 
about the country for the exhibition of 
their musical powers; who among. our 
readers do not remember “Blind Tom,” 
for instance, whose capacity for imitat- 
ing pieces of music played in his hear- 
ing was marvelous. Seguin mentions 
an idiot who could reproduce on the 
piano any melody sung for him but 
once. Then, too, lack of power to pro- 
duce or comprehend music shows on its 
side that the musical faculties do not 
depend on the speech faculty. As a 
writer in the Journal of the American 
Metical Association, in a recent num- 
ber says: “Just as aphasia represents 
various forms of articulating defects, 
namely, the reading, writing, pronunci- 
ation and comprehension of words, so 
amusia represents various forms of 
auditory defects, namely, the reading 
and writing of notes, singing and play- 
ing on instruments and the comprehen- 
sion of words.” 


Wallerscheck and Ballet were the first 
to classify amusia in motor and sen- 
sory musical agraphia and alexia, etc. 
Lasegne observed a musician suffering 
from aphasia, who was unable to read ~ 
or write, but could read and sing musi- 
cal sentences with ease. Lichtheim re- 
ported a case of speech-deafness who 
could hear whistling and singing well, 
but was unable to hear musical melody. 
Brazier has described a patient suffer- 
ing from apoplexy, without paresis and 
aphasia, but deaf to musical tones. 
The Marsellaise, played by the regi- 
mental orchestra, seemed to him like 
simple noises, while he himself could 
play the same at other times with ease. 
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Charcot reports the case of a cornetist 
who lost the ability of using his bacci- 
nator muscles. Ballat describes the 
case of a professor of music who lost 
the ability of reading. 


These are but some of the many 
records that have been made by ob- 
servers, bearing upon this very interest- 
ing subject and which differentiate be- 
tween the speech or language centre, 
and that of music. 

Now as Prof. Schwalbe closed his ob- 
servations by saying: “It is useless to 
hope for tangible results unless the 
brain is examined as well as the skull,” 
we will give a few words with reference 
to the findings in the brain-tissue, 
which are confirmative of the impres- 
sions of these observers. In _ the 
Deutsche Zeitung, 1894, Edgren men- 
tions a case of musical deafness. A man 
was unable to distinguish between a 
waltz, polka or a march, and so far as 
speech was concerned, had no defect. 


He understood the language of others, 
but could not speak himself. After his 
death his brain was examined and it 
was found that the anterior two-thirds 
of the first and the anterior half of the 
second temporal convolution of the 
' left hemisphere, and the posterior half 
of the first temporal convolution of the 
right hemisphere of the brain was 
destroyed. Broca had an impression 


that his discovery of the centre of lan-- 


guage relaied only to the left hemis- 
phere, but later observers have deter- 
mined the fact that language has a 
double relation—a similarity of loca- 
tion in both hemispheres. We have not 
the least doubt that through further 
observers music will be shown to have 
its double localization in accordance 
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with the views of phrenologists. 

The auditory centres are situated in 
the temporal convolutions. The evi- 
dences are sufficient, we think, for this 
opinion, and this fact doubtless has its 
bearing upon the musical centres just 
as much as it bears upon the language 
centres. Mere hearing does not deter- 
mine the organic location of the faculty 
that intellectually or physically rec- 
ognizes musical tones. (6) But we be- 
lieve that if our friend, the critic, had 
gone far enough in his investigations he 
would have found that there were other 
scientists beside Rudenger and Rezius 
that would give him convincing argu- 
ments, and that (7) Mobius has already 
given, as we have found, convincing 
data to go upon and (8) that Hans 
Von Bulow is not the only one to con- 
sult on the localization of the musical 
faculty. (9) Strange, too, that when 
looking at the plaster casts of Bach, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert, that 
Prof. Schwalbe could find “no trace of 
a formation supporting Gall’s theory.” 
It just goes to prove what a superficial 
observer he must be, for we have many 
times lectured on the German com- 
posers and had photos and busts of 
them before us and have been able to 
demonstrate the large musical faculty 
that all possessed. We have before us 
as we write excellent portrait photo- 
graphs of Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner and Handel, all 
of which showed a large development of 
Tune. We therefore fail to see the pur- 
port, the reasonableness or the scien- 
tific force of any of the arguments of 
Prof. Schwalbe brought forward in the 
editorial of the New York Evening Post. 
We agree with Alexander Ecker that 
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the time has come when there should be investigation must be conducted on 
a reexamination of the brain centres in lines that are fairer than those set 
this twentienth century of ours, but the forth in the quotation given above. 





PHRENOLOGY IS THE BEST PROFESSION. 
Continued From Page 4oo 
By H. H. Hinman. 











Good phrenologists are needed 
In every first-class town, 

But, sad to say, they are so scarce 
That one is seldom found. 


The people need phrenology, 
Because they go astray, 
They are crying loud for help 
And falling by the way. 


So why not learn phrenology 
And help your fellow man, 
I’m sure twill pay you very well 

While travelling o’er the land. 


God will crown your efforts 
While toiling here on earth, 
And at the final judgment 
Will judge what you are worth. 





New Subscribers. 


No. 829.—D. W. B., Maine—This keen in observing conditions and can 


gentleman has a very practical organi- 
zation, and one that likes to deal in 
facts. He is open to conviction, and 
is ready to accept ideas that are feasi- 
ble, even if they are new to him. He 
is not bigoted, and for this reason his 
mind will grow, and he will be known 
for extending his usefulness as long as 
he lives. He has large perceptive fac- 
ulties, which should make him a good 
business man, an excellent overseer, and 
one capable of directing others in new 
channels of work. We hope that he 
will have scope given to him to think 
and act along original lines. He would 
make a good teacher in a Sunday- 
school, deacon of a church, or superin- 
tendent of charitable funds. He can 
be trusted with responsibility, and will 
act out the dictates of his conscience 
wherever he is. He will be a law-abid- 
ing citizen, and no one will find that he 
will take advantage of his neighbor. 
No. 830:—F. C., Toronto, Can., has 
a wideawake mind, is available and can 
turn his mind to many things. He is 
very versatile and businesslike, is 


report on what he has seen when travel- 
ing. Enthusiasm is his keynote and he 
can carry everything before him. He 
would make an excellent secretary of a 


‘ company, or he could be his own mas- 


ter in superintending his business. He 
will make a right-hand man in church 
work, and will keep up the activities 
of the same and help the parson with all 
his various charities. He is a good 
talker, teacher or representative of a 
business. 

No. 831.—0. W. B., Topeka.—There 
is something very courageous and ener- 
getic in the photos of this gentleman. 
He will never show a faint heart, but 
will face the music every time. He is 
uncommonly practical, energetic, force- 
ful and determined. The nose is a 
strong one and it, with the chin, gives 
solid satisfaction in whatever work he 
may be engaged. His words are al- 
ways to the point in argument or de- 
bate, but he does not waste time over 
anything. He would have made a fine 
engineer or a general.in the army. He 
is full of life and zeal. There is no lack 
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of humor and it crops out occasionally. 
He would make a successful lawyer. 
No. 832—T. A. G., Lowell, Mass. 
—The hat conformitor shows a head 
of unusual size, width and especially in 
the back or posterior portions. He is 
friendly, companionable and should be 
a married man and should have a 
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hearty, buxom wife, not a society belle 
or a butterfly. He has courage, any 
amount of it, and energy. He should 
be quite fond of children, sufficiently so 
to build an orphanage or start a busi- 
ness adapted to children’s needs. His 
recuperative power is above the aver- 
age. 





Answers To Correspondents. 


M. L., Osman, Ont.—Your questions, 
“What is Intuition? What faculties 
cause or produce it? Can it be devel- 
oped, and how?” are interesting ones 
to all phrenological students. It is a 
part of the faculty of Human Nature, 
and is sometimes called by that name. 
It is the state of mind possessed by per- 
sons who find it easy to successfully un- 
derstand their fellows. An animal has 
it highly developed, and understands 
his master in a truly remarkable way. 
It is often mistaken for reason, and is 
very often the precursor of what is 
known as a philosophic process of rea- 
soning boiled down to an essence. It 
comes to one, however, quicker than a 
process of reasoning, and often it. is 
more reliable, and generally just as 
much so. It gives sagacity and an in- 
sight into the characteristics of people, 
and is possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree by the North American Indian. 
It was large in Napoleon, and in old 
Hayes, the great rogue-catcher and de- 
tective of New York, and also in Gen- 
eral Grant, Patrick Henry, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Quincy Adams, Shakes- 
peare, Susan B, Anthony, Dr. Gall, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Edwin Booth, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Recorder John W. Goff, William 
Dean Howells, and scores of others. 

We would advise you to read the little 


pamphlet called “The Organ of Hu- 
man Nature,” in the Human Nature 
Library, No. 32, which will tell you all 
about it. The Latin interpretation ex- 
plains its meaning as follows: In— 
into; tueri—to look. It is a very im- 
portant faculty. 

Your next question will be answered 
in our January number. 

Libra, Houghton, Neb.—You ask 
what faculties help a person to know 
the truth of things, and reach facts or 
the ideal, and you further ask if the 
perceptives do not help us in this im- 
portant work. 

You will find that Human Nature 
helps us very much in conjunction with 
Conscientiousness, in giving a person 
an insight into the true development of 
things; while the Perceptive faculties 
enable us to gather knowledge of cer- 
tain scientific data. And your query 
as to what faculties enable us to detect 
the reality of things from the ideal 
should be answered in the following 
way: The joint action of Comparison 
and Ideality give the mind the power to 
analyze intellectual, moral and spirit- 
ual ideals, and consequently Compari- 
son, Ideality and Human Nature are 
essential for this purpose. 

We are glad that you are interested 
in the study of Phrenology, and that 
you intend to follow it up. 


@ 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LON- 
‘* DON 


The Fowler Institute is essentially a 
teaching centre where instruction can 
be received from Mr. Elliott at No. 4 
Imperial Building, Ludgate Circus, 
London. A special monthly class meet- 
ing is continued by Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
which is much enjoyed by those who 
attend, as each one stimulates a revival 
of his phrenological observations. Mr. 
D. T. Elliot is also engaged in giving 
phrenological examination daily, and 
gives lectures on the subject of Phren- 
ology before literary societies in and 
around London. Phrenological . and 
Health literature can be obtained of L. 
N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus. 

BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The Council has arranged the win- 
ter’s campaign, and special attention 
was devoted to getting up an attractive 
programme for the Annual Congress of 
Phrenologists, which was held in Lon- 
don on Lord Mayor’s Day, November 
9th. 

FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. William Cox, B.P.S., has been 
giving drawing room lectures on Prac- 
tical Psychology during November, and 
continues them through December on 
the following dates, at 13 The Neall, 
Ealing, near London. On November 
1, 8, 13, 22, 29, he lectured on “Phren- 
ology in the Home”; “Phrenology and 
Education,” “Phrenology and Choice 
of Pursuits”; “Phrenology and Busi- 
ness”; “Phrenology in Public Life”; 
on December 6 and 13 he will lecture 
on “Phrenology and Revelation” and 
“Phrenology and Marriage.” Such 
practical topics should attract many to 
hear him. 

E. J. O’Brien gave a lecture’ on 
Phrenology with a concert, combined, on 
Oct. 30th, with: the aid of his wife, at 


Mitchell, Ontario. During the winter 
he will lecture in the eastern provinces 
of Quebec. 

Any subscribers to Human Nature 
wishing to dispose of the numbers from 
its origin to April, 1906, kindly com- 
municate with J. B. Kopf, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Miss J. A. Fowler spoke before a 
brilliant assemblage of ladies on Wed- 
nesday, November 7, on the invitation 
of the Rainy Day Club, on “Character 
in Voice.” 

Miss Fowler commences her Wednes- 
day morning talks in January, and con- 
tinues them every week through Lent 
until June 1st. For particulars see an- 
nouncement circular. Persons desirous 
of joining her morning class should 
communicate with her at once. An 
evening class, if so desired, will also be 
organized to meet on Monday evenings, 
at 7 o'clock. 

Mr. Tope, of Bowertown, Ohio, is 
the editor of the Phrenological Fra, and 
has done much in promulgating Phren- 
ology in his State. He is an enthusiast 
on the subject. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, is 
continuing his professional work in 
Phrenology. 

Dr. Alexander is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Manitoba, where his léc- 
tures are well received. Se St 

Mr. Youngquist sends two Swedish 
papers containing long notices of his 
work in Stockholm. He deserves our 
best wishes. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist and 


- Lecturer, is agent for the PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL JouURNAL and all of Fowler & 
Wells’ publications. He is much re- 
spected wherever he goes. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. | 

The entertainment and instruction 

offered to the members and. friends: of 

the Institute on Tuesday evening; Dec. 
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4, will be better than original—it will 
be aboriginal. We are to have a lec- 
ture by Mr. Allen Samuel Williams, 
who has been a welcome visitor among 
various tribes of American Indians, 
upon “Indians in New York City.” The 
almost unknown colony of aborigines 
hidden in the metropolis will be des- 
cribed and their personalities, tribal 
dress, work, religious rites and sports 
will be portrayed with original stere- 
opticon views. Red Eagle, a distin- 
guished Iroquois, with his squaw and 
pappoose, will bé present in native dress 
and Red Eagle, who is doing a worthy 
work in preserving the tribal poetry and 
music of the aboriginal Americans, will 
sing the songs of his people. Inciden- 
tally there will be an exposition of the 
value of illustrated education. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


The December competition will be 
for a New Year’s story or poem bearing 
on Phrenology. 

The January prize will be for the 
best article on the faculty of Philo- 
progenitiveness, and the writer’s ideas 
on Biophilism, or whether animals have 
a soul and live hereafter. 

The February competition is for the 
best answer on the query: “Do short 
or tall men make the best husbands ?” 

The March competition will be for 
the best short story for children. 

The competition for April will be for 
the best suggestions how to increase the 
circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


THE CLASS OF 1906. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt, from Ohio; Miss 
Ethel Pratt, from Ohio; Mr. Walter 
Logan, from Canada; Mr. Alfred John- 
son, from Wisconsin; Mr. Harry Beck- 
with, from Penn.; Mr. .George Single- 
ton, from New Jersey; Miss Rose Al- 


bury, from Massachusetts; Mrs. M. J.. 


Parks, from New Jersey; Mr. Frank 
Oaks, from New York; Mr. Edward 
Aelling, from New York; Rev. George 
Savory, from California, were the stu- 
dents who received diplomas at the 
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American Institute this year (1906). 
The Faculty congratulate themselves 
that they had a very appreciative, 
thoughtful and distinguished class tn - 
teach. 

Mr. Charles J. Adams, D.D., will 
commence a series of articles on Bio- 
philism and Psychology in the January 
number. Dr. Adams would like to hear 
from anyone who has a story to tell with 
relation to a dog, cat, or any other ani- 
mal. 


ERRATA. 

We wish to correct an error on page 
344. The words in the first column, 
twelve lines from the bottom, which are 
“Christ Church Ministry, East Orange,” 
should read “in his Grace Church min- 
istry, Orange, New Jersey. 


AT NIGHT-TIME. 

At night-time a gloom settles over the 
world, 

Like some mighty shadow above us un- 
furled, 

The cricket sings on in his soft sere- 
nade, 

And a few weary children run home 
half afraid, 


At night-time. 
At night-time each dear little prat- 
tling mite, 
Cuddles down on his pillow in drowsy 
delight, 
The mother bends o’er them to kiss 


away care, 
And breathes ere she slumbers a soft, 
fervent prayer, 
At night-time. 


At night-time all sound is soothed 
softly to rest, 

Except some stray birdie away from its 
nest. 

The stars shine above with a calm, gen- © 
tle light, 

And the moon in the West smiles a ten- 
der goodnight, 

At night-time. : 
—GrorcE W. NoLanp. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


‘made payable to the order of 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, 
Mo.—A recent issue contains a write-up 
on Sara Bernhardt, and many other in- 
teresting points from an intellectual 
menu. 

The World Magazine Section, New 
York.—Contains an account of the 
most remarkable boy in the world, Nor- 
bert Wiener. He could say his alpha- 
bet at eighteen months old; could read 
and write at three years; at eight was 
fitted for college in mathematics, phil- 
osophy, languages and the sciences. 
Spencer, Darwin and Huxley are his 
fairy stories, but he loves play and his 
father says he is lazy. He is the young- 
est college man in the history of the 
United States. 





Farm and Home.—Has always some- 
thing interesting for our western 
friends. It is a progressive paper, and 
quite an acquisition to persons who 
cannot get in touch with, or cannot af- 
ford other papers. We highly recom- 
mend it. 

Medical Times, New York City.— 
Contains editorials on “Pure Food ver- 
sus Pretty Food.” It joins in the gen- 
eral felicitation that the Pure Food Bill 
has been made law.. Another editorial 
is on the new Harvard Medical School 
and a timely one on Accurate Expres- 
sion versus the New Spelling Craze.” 
A hint is given on “A Time for Study 
and a Time for Sleep.” 

The Blacksmith and Wheelwright.— 
Has quite a variety of news upon this 
practical question of shoeing horses. Its 
columns must therefore be of great ser- 
vice to those who are interested in the 
subject. 

Suggestion, Chicago, Ill.—The Illim- 
itable Power of Suggestion,” by E. 
Rosa Hough, is the first article in the 
November number of this magazine. 
“Self-Control,” by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox is another interesting article. 

Delineator, New York.—Gives us 
with lavish hand an introduction into 
the art of correct dressing. 

Review of Reviews, New York.—The 
November number contains an article 
on “Our New Task at Havana” ; also an 
article on “Mr. Root’s. South American 
Tour”; and a third article on “Candi- 


dates for the Governorship of New 
York.” 
Cuba,” 


“Magoon, Administrator of 
is another interesting article. 
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Publishers Department. 


New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children. With three hundred 
illustrations. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 286 
pages. Price, $1.50. This system is 
the outcome of years of study and ex- 
periment by the most original and in- 
genious gymnast the world has ever 
seen. Already 32,000 copies of the 
work have been sold. -Dio Lewis’s sys- 
tem has been generally adopted by the 
most advanced schools of this and 
other countries. 

How to Read Character. A New 
Illustrated Hand-book of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, for Students and 
Examiners, with a Chart for recording 
the sizes of the different Organs of the 
Brain in the Delineation of character. 
12mo, 191 pages. 172 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Phrenological Chart: A handsome 
symbolical Head, made from new and 
special drawings designed for the pur- 
pose. Lithographed in colors. 19x24 
ins. Price, 30 cents. 

Lantern Slides. A set of fifty Lan- 
tern Slides suitable for stereopticon 
lectures on Phrenology, $50.00. Double- 
burner Oil Lanterns, $25.00. Express 
collect. 

A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory. Founded on an Analysis of 
the Human Constitution considered in 
its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Thomas 
A. Hyde and William Hyde. 653 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

Common School Elocution and Ora- 


tory. A practical and comprehensive 
manual of Vocal and Physical Culture, 
treating the subject of Respiration, Ac- 
tion, Grouping, Original Discourse, and 
Extemporaneous Speech, from a scien- 


tific standpoint. By I. H. Brown, 
A.M. 328 pages. New and enlarged 
edition, 1897. Price, extra cloth, $1.00. 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting: 
or, The Chairman’s Guide for Con- 


ducting Meetings, public and private, 
according to the best Parliamentary 
Rules. With Rules of Order, etc. Price, 
25 cents. 

Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, M.D. The 
phenomenal success of “Our Girls” rests 
upon the extraordinary character of the 
work. It treats the question of a girl’s 
health, scientifically, and has helped 
numberless invalid girls into good 
health, but it does it all in a spirit so 
genial and fascinating that, while learn- 
ing the most vital truths, you seem to 
be listening to a delightful story. 202 
pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Our Digestion: or my Jolly Friend’s 
Secret. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 407 
pages. This work treats each and 
every part of the digestive machinery, 
and discusses foods, drinks, and all the 
other elements and conditions of “My 
Jolly Friend’s Secret.” Price, $1.50. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong; or, Diseases of the Or- 
gans ef the Chest, with their Home- 
Treatment by the Movement-Cure. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. This work explains 
the origin of consumption, the symp- 
toms of its several stages, the simple 
means by which it may be known, and 
when possible, cured. Profusely illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 

Five Minute Chats with Young Wo- 
men and certain other Parties. Writ- 
ten in a Lively and Attractive Style, 
exposing errors without fear or favor. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. 426 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

Prohibition a Failure: or, the True 
Solution of the Temperance Question. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. 266 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

In a Nutshell. Suggestions to Am- 
erican College Students. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. Filled with the informa- 
tion that all students so much need in 
regard to the care of their physical and 
mental health. 178 pages. Price, ex- 
tra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 
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How to Raise Fruits, A Handbook, 
Being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. With De- 
scriptions of the Best and Most Popu- 
lar Varieties. By T. Gregg. Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Fruits and Farinacea. The Proper 
Food of Man. Being an attempt to 
prove by History, Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Chemistry that the Original, 
Natural and Best Diet of Man is de- 
rived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By John Smith. With Notes and 
Illustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Nature’s Household Remedies; for 
the prevalent disorders of the Human 
Organism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
229 pages. Price, $1.00. ~ 


How to Teach Vocal Music. The 


Teacher’s Electric Manual and Course 
of study in Vocal Music, for Public 


Schools and Classes. By Prof. Alfred 
Andrews. Price, 50 cents. 
Forordained: A story of Heredity 
and of special parental influences. By 
An Observer. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Family Gymnasium. Contain- 
ing the most improved methods of ap- 
plying Gymnastics, Calisthenic, Kine- 
sipathic and Vocal Exercises to the 
Development of the Bodily Organs, the 
Invigoration of their Functions, the 
Preservation of Health, and the Cure 
of Disease and Deformities. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 215 pages, 42 illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The Relation of the Sextets. By Mrs. 
E. B. Duffey. Author of “What Wo- 
men Should Know.” Table of Con- 
tents.—Introductory Chapter—Sexual 
Physiology—The Legitimate Social In- 
stitutions of the World: the Orient— 
The Legitimate Social Institutions of 
the World: the Occident—Polygamy— 
Free Love and its Evils—Prostitution : 
Its History and Effects—Prostitution : 
Its Causes—Prostitution: Its Remedies 
—Chastity—Marriage and its Abuses 
—Marriage and its Uses—The Limita- 
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tion of Offspring—Enlightened Parent- 
age. Price, $1.00. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsi«. 
and Headache. Their Cure by Home 
Treatment. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. Contents—General View 
of the Liver—Functions of the Liver— 
The Bile: Its Quantity and Uses—De- 
rangements of the Liver—Torpid Liver 
—Relation of the Liver to the Kidneys 
—Diseases Caused by Uric Acid—Dis- 
eases Caused by Deranged Liver—Ef- 
fect of a Deranged Liver on the Nerves 
—Effect of Disease of the Liver on the 
Heart—Causes of Liver (omplaint— 
The Home Cure of Disease on the Liver 
—NMiscellaneous Questions Answered— 
Mental Dyspepsia: Its Treatment— 
Headaches and their Cure—Practical 
Notes Concerning Headaches. 

Parturition without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Life of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 
Crainologist and Founder of Phre- 
nology. Jessie A. Fowler. Contain- 
ing 20 illustrations, many of which 
have been specially. drawn and photo- 
graphed for this work and now pub- 
lished for the first time. Popular edi- 
tion. Price, 25 cents. 

Talks to my Patients: a Practical 
Handbook for the Maid, Wife, and 
Mother. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D., 
with a Portrait of the Author. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. 
“Mrs. Gleason is able to say something 
to wives and to mothers which no man 
could say. There can be no difference 
of opinion about the value of the prac- 
tical suggestions she affords; which are 
characterized by sound philosophy and 
clear, good, sterling common sense. 
We wish the chapter ‘Confidential to 
Mothers’ might be published as a tract 
and sent to every mother in the land.” 
—From Harper’s Magazine. 

Youth, its Care and Culture. By J. 
Mortimer Granville. To this has been 
added a paper by Grace Greenwood on 
“The Physical Education of a Girl,” 
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also a paper on “Dress of Girls.” Price, 
$1.00. 

Physical Culture, founded on Del- 
Sartean Principles, with lessons on Ex- 
ercising, Walking, Breathing, Resting, 
Sleeping, Dress, etc., etc. Illustrated. 
By Carrica Le Favre. Price paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Chastity, its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Advantages. By Dr. M. L 
Holbrook. Contents: What is Chas- 
tity?—Does Chastity Injure the 
Health?—Advantages of Chastity— 
The Great Advantage of Chastity— 
Chastity and Children—Chastity and 
‘Virility—What the Sexual Instinct has 
done for the World—The Cure—Ap- 
pendix. Price, $1.00. 

A Physician’s Sermon to Young 
Men. By William Pratt. Price, 25 
cents. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through 
a Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newton. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Deep Breathing: or Lung Gymnas- 
tics, as a means of Promoting the Art 
of Song, and of Curing Various Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs. By 
Sophia M. A. Ciccolina. Price, cloth, 
50 cents. 

Protection and Management of the 
Singing Voice. Medical and Hygienic 
Hints. By Lennox Browne. Price, 30 
cents. 

Aids to Family Government. From 
the Cradle to the School. By Bertha 
Meyer. The Rights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of 
Children. By M. L. Holbrook. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. Thiis book, “Aids to 
Family Government,” should be in the 
hands of every mother who would give 
her children careful physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral training. 

Physical Culture, for Home and 
School. Scientific and Practical. By 
Prof. D. L. Dowd. 322 pages, with 
portrait of Author, and 80 illustrations, 
new and revised edition. Price, cloth, 
bevel edge, $1.50. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and De- 
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velopment, or How to acquire Plump- 
ness of Form and Strength of Limbs. 
Illustrated. By W. Milo. Price, 10 
cents. 


Miss Jessie A. Fowler’s Wednesday 
Morning Talks, at 11 o’clock. Scien- 
tific Character Study. Admission $1.00 
a month or $3.00 the course. 


JANUARY TALKS, 2d, 9th, 23d, 30th. 
Topics, PHRENO-PsycHOLOGY. Jan. 


(2d) Infancy. (9th) Childhood. 
(16th) Youth. (23rd) Manhood. 
(30th) Maturity. 


FEBRUARY TALKS, 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th. 


Torics, PHRENO-ETHNOLOGY. Feb. 
(6th) The Irish or Celt. (13th) 
The German or Teuton. (20th) 
The English or Anglo - Saxon. 


(27) The American or Union Race. 
LENTEN TaLks For Marcu 6th, 13th, 
20th, 27th. 

Topics, PRENO-HYGIENE. March (6th) 


Raw Diet. (13th) Vegetable Diet. 
(20th) Meat Diet. (27th) Fruit 
and Nut Diet. 


Aprit Taks, 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th. 


Topics, TEMPERAMENTAL PHRENO- 
toey. (April 3rd) The Motive. 


(10th) The Vital. (17th) The Men- 
tal. (24th) The Well Balanced. 


May TAtks, Ist, 8th, 15th, 22d, 29th. 
PHRENO-LOvVE.. May (ist) 


Conjugal Love. (8th): 

Love. (15th) Parental Love. 

Home and Patriotic Love. 

Spiritual Love. 

Phrenological Delineations will be 
given at the close of each Talk. 


Topics, 


Platonic 
(22d) 
(29th) 


Fowter & We tts Co., 
24 East 22d street, New York. 
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Fowler's 
New Phrenological 
Bust 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 


ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


Fowler €> Wells Co. 


24 East 22d Street 


New York 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Cultivation and Development of | 
Mind and Will by. Positive and 
Negative Processes. 


By FRANK H. RANDALL 
CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I. etm | and Soul Defined. 
II.—Ali Things have Truth at Core. 
oe I1I.—Some Notions of Mind and Science. 
igs IV. ee A csp remai iu the Human 


yste’ 
e V.—Special "Psychic and Spiritual Organs. 
VI.—Positive and Negative Processes.—Part I. 
VII.—Positive and Negative Processes.—Part 
VIII.—Breathing and its ‘Application Vitally. 
1X.—The Nervous System. 
X.—Creative and Exhaustive Principles. 
XI.—Practical —— of Positive and 
Negative Powers. 
XII.—Magnetism of Mind and Body. 
XIII.—Mind and Will as Applied to Others,— 


Part I. 
XIV.—Mind a and Will as Applied to Others.— 
art II. 
XV.—Supplementary. — Your Inuer Powers, 
XVI.—Su plementary. —Some Magnetic Exper- 


ments. 
* XVII. ae .—Vital Energies, Etc. 


TABLES 1.—X 
Cioth Crown 8vo. 192 Pages 


PRICE, $1.25 
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The Road to Success. 50 cents. 
Teaches the laws governing the practice of Auto™ 
Suggestion. 


Practical Hypnotism. 50 cents. 
A Practical Manual clearly teaching eighteen dif- 
o—_ methods of inducing Mesmerism and Hypno- 
m. 


Copsgpteetien and Pip o Acquirement of Person- 
al Magnetism. 


One of the tay roel original and complete 
series of letters on the difficult subjects of Mental 
and Splritual Concentration yet published. 


Practical Pey 
ro chometrys Its Value and How it 


O Hashnu Hara’s latest work. Published Febru- 
ary, 1906. 
Frait and Nut Diet. Post free. 10 cents. 
Practical Hints upon a Natural Diet. 
ess Success Through Mental Attraction’ 
25 cents. 

A Pocket Guide to the successful application of 
Suggestions and the Power of Mind to the Control 
of Financial Conditions, with practical Rules to en- 
sure Business Success. 


Fowler 2 Wells Co., 


DYSPEPSIA 
COSTIVENESS 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE 


BASED ON 
MODERN MEDICAL REFORM SCIENCE 
AND 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


LUCIDLY EXPLAINED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


SELF-TREATMENT WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 


BY 


RICHARD J. EBBARD 
CONTENTS 


I, The Nature of Dyspepsia and Costive- 
ness 
II, The Natural Treatment of Dyspepsia 
and Costiveness 
III. How to Discover the Blood Poisons 
and Control their Elimination 
(a) The Experiment of the Capillary 
Refiux 
(b) The Examination of the Urine 
IV. The General Treatment of Dyspepsia 
and Costiveness 
(a) The Whey 
(b) The Compress 
The Partial Water Compress 
The Full Water Compress 
The Milk Compress 
Rules for Women 
(c) Herbs, Vegetables and Fruits in 
their Effect on Elimination 
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sia and Costiveness. Menu for Fourteen 
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THE NEW SHORTHAND 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an entirely new system 
of shorthand. It is not our intention to make professional 
shorthand stenograpnhers, but to assist all students in taking 
notes which may be the most easily read without going through 
the hard study of the principal systems of phonography. 

linisters and Students will be most benefited by this 


system. 





CLOTH, $1.00 





“T save two-thirds of the time that would be 
required in my correspondence with my wife, who 
also uses it. Nearly all common words are great- 
ly abbreviated. In all my copying and compos- 
ing it is of vast use to me. Place one of the 
little books in the hands of a correspondent and 
begin at once to use it and it wil! all soon be- 
come as familiar to you as your alphabet. No 
hard, protracted study of months and years, as 
with other methods, and then, perhaps, not able 
to use them with satisfaction. No teacher need- 
ed. I think it can be written five times as fast 
as typewriting and about as fast as most steno- 
graphers can write with their methods.” 

C. M. Howarp 
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The Water Gap 


Sanitarium 


all forms of mild and difficult cases of ro 4 are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


other natural and scientific methods, 
this work. No insane, 


No drugs. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians. 


A Christian family home, 44 years’ in 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WatTER Gap, Monroz Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn 
Attractive, ssoltlted, and first class in all respects, 


Correspondence solicite 
M. Hrrcncock, M.D., Prop. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St,, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to ‘electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Beart. $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 











Men’s Pocket Physician 
Hy Doon Raviget, Belented and Irefassty 


wax ye w Entitled 


“Vigorous Manhood” 


, tells in 
iow you can 
artomen with- 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteo 

lain and easily. understood lan; 
Sgnces and cure all diseases peculiar 
out drug or medicine of any kind. 

VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, STRICTURE, ETC. 

No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your atlment may be, if you desire a 
ent and positive cure. follow the directions. for treat- 
ment given in this startling little book. 

ai treatment is easy to follow, pete no hard- 

oe or depriving of the rational — of life, 
ot it will impart new vitality, h courage 

etrongth to any man = woo desires 
to Sealed superbly his ine creative powers. 

No matter if your case be new, or of long stand- 
ing, yon will get immediate relief and ultimate cure 
by following the treatment deecribed in this most 
valuable manual ever published. 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
the pocket. yet which is a ecientific treatise by an 
educated a. will be sent to ory Sages 7 upon 
receipt 0 its price, ONE DOLLA With one 
year’s subscription to Hzattu, $1.50. 
® Whether you are sick or well, you cannot spend 
that amount more wisely than by investing it in a 
copy of *“Vieorous Mans#oop.’ 


Health Pub. Co, Opt. 2, 321 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 














Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
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ICAN SELL 


Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and Business of all kinds sold Fg for 
cash in all parts of the United States. Don’t wait. 
Write to-day describing what you have to sell and give 
cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere, at any 
mn ce, write me your requirements. I can save you time 


and money. 
DAVID P. TAFF, 
THE LAND MAN, 


415 KANSAS AVENUE, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


ae a over Satie 
Soothing Syrup w. FOR 


WHILE TEETHING WITH Tei CHILDREN 
CESS. IT SOOT THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL RES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A. 
by druggists in every part of the 








Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 


$25 .00 





IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portability. mmatnwey, and 

« Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 

commend it to orenpene aapeeng a good, reliable 
ment at a m rate price. 


In the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 
pd of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
our pe ——— Lamp ee — ee ae 
thus @ great sav ure 
SET UP FOR USE. g ing in weight an is sec 
The Condensing Lenses are of fine Y, plano-convex, 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
The Object Glasses are soo en LT er we the views with good effect of any desired size from 
8 feet up to 9 feet area; and are y mounted in Nags with rack oor f focal adjustment, and are attached 
to an extension collar r sliding = nthe fe poche front tube 
Our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp rests in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is . Soa 
ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it pepe =< wy ic ee 
The Popular Ma = — weighs only about 7 pounds, and @ neat varnished 
carrying case, 644 x 10x 
‘ LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
Human Skele 82. Cetewaye. —~— Chief.) 
Longitudinal ‘Section of the Brain. 33. Eustach of 8! mingo. 
opt —— of the Brain, Showing Nerves and | 34. Spurzheim. ‘on Worker wn 
Cord. 85. L.N. Fowler. Phrenol: id Lecture! 
rape si Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J.A. Fowler. hter 0; LN. Fowler. ‘Examiner, 
dense. Fowler & Wells 
Brain in Skull. 37. Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Avthor and Lecturer. 
Idiot’s Head. 38. . & r of O. 8. and L.N. 
Florence Nightingale. . Said to be thot first lady Journalist in 
Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. Statesman. States. 
Artist. 89. Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist. 


FB eenee p pope 


Edgar Allan Poe. 
T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
dian. Evarts. Two 


American In 5 Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. 
Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- _ _ side sections of the brain. 

ventor. . . John Brown, 
Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. ning, Mental Temp- 
Drunkard. Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Baia 
Lord Bacon. Writer. 42. Daniel O’Connell. Prince - Bismarck, Firmness 
The arterial System showing a:teries and veins. m. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
Prof. Playfair. Highly Intellectual Head and Char- 5 . Sheridan. 

4 x 5 bo! Head. Male and Female 


acter. 
Hypothondrias Head. 
20. Rubens. Painter. 
s my 2p Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 
m. 


Statesman. 
ndscape Painter and Good Colorist. 
Horne Cooke, Large — and Cultivated Queen 
mind, writer and speaker. ‘Abbott, Sitting Bull, the Most 
Asoediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- 8. 
lation). - Wash of Organs. Outline of 


Group 0! 
lews of the Brain. 
Clara Barton. An. 


ofthe Slegs of Parmyne. : Probst, ‘Daniel Webster: John 0. Calhoun. 


Francois. Instigator 
The French Advocate. (Very refined. 
Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) 


Price $1.50 each, or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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127° ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Office. and 4 hours from New York—without change. Boskls, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Resorts, has its own Post: 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 PAGES 


CLOTH $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and “pectral 
Illusions 


BY 


EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 


Are We Naturally Superstitious? 

Was it a Spirit Telegram? 

What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 

The Spectral Hound; Was it a Spirit? 
Who was She? Psychological Impressions; 
How He Found His Ideal; 

That Shadow in the Park; 

A Young Wife’s Trial; 

Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Fullfilled; 
A Vision of Heaven; ‘The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake: Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
{ 24 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 
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FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 
Sample of either by mail, 10c,; all three, 25c, 
‘Twenty other ‘‘Good Th to Eat,”’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-lb, box of samples, cooked 

and uncooked. 
STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary De nt of the Straight 
eTndustrial Settlement, 1 Gey am 8q., N. Y. 
rite for information about the traight Bdge In- 
dustries and ways in which you can co-operate with 


us for human betterment, pipaical. moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 





If you don’t know DIXON. QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 
copy of DIXON'S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 


Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology 


Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 
24 East 22d Street. New York City. 











Daily Attractions 
In New York 


A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 
—Concerts, Lectures, Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
| fact, everything that everybody 
wants to know. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 


B. L. CLARKE, Manager 
9012 Metropolitan Building 
New York 











Here Is a Good One 


The Modern Farmer 


Poultry Gazette 
Review of Reviews 
Success e 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 


All one year for $3.00 
This makes a combination that is very 


hard to beat, and you should be greatly 
pleased with it. 


THE MODERN FARMER, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


(OLE EER 
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FREE to F. A. M. A beautifai 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 


REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
ef Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 


GOLD! 


If you want the BEST thing in 
the world, in the MATERIAL 
Realm, write at once fora FREE 
copy of the new Monthly, “ Gold.” 
It MAY mean a FORTUNE for you. 
I want every reader of the Journal 
to have this. Write me at once be 
fore the offer is withdrawn. 


EDWARD H. COWLES 
Box 861 Seattle, Wash. 


PRACTICAL YOGA 


A SERIES OF 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


LESSONS UPON THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY ‘mane OF 








WITH A CHAPTER DEVOTED TO 
PERSIAN lAGIC 


BY © HASHNU HARA 
Price, 50 Cents. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenolegical Journal 
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“PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
-_ OF HANDWRITING 


BY MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 
Translated from the German by MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 








HE significance of a graphological sign increases in proportion 

to the intensity of its form and the frequency of its appearance. 

Sub strokes connecting letters within a word can be equally re- 
garded as starting or ending sub strokes; sub strokes connecting 
parts of a letter are called connecting sub strokes. 

Nearly all of the graphological observations published in this 
book are of an original character ; but few of them—those pertain- 
ing to Part Ethic exclusively—can be found in other books, and 
these few even had to be intensely modified. 


VOLUNTARY THINKING 


The most perfect form of voluntary thinking is logical thinking—i.e., the 
capacity of deducting from one or more known facts an unknown cause respect- 
ively consequent. The graphological sign of this capability is omission of starting 
and ending sub strokes. Examples for this manner of Writing can be seen in 
Scheme A. I. and B. I. : 

Illustrated Examples from handwritings of famous personalities : 

VIRCHOW TALLEYRAND DU BOIS REYMOND 
GLADSTONE GERHART HAUPTMANN SALISBURY 

It must be emphasized that many signs do not show intellectual gift, but in- 
tellectual training only, and indicate a mind that has learned to exercise its powers. 

The most perfect form of undertaking will power is called energy—i.e., the 
capacity of discerning amongst several possible actions of seemingly equal worth 
one as the most important, and of carrying it out without delay. The grapho- 
logical sign of such will power is enlargement of left-handed ending and connecting 
intermediate strokes. 

Examples from handwritings of famous personalities: 

BISMARCK WASHINGTON McKINLEY 
WAGNER HAESELER LIVINGSTONE 

In contrast to these energetic handwritings a few examples of writings of 
undecided, weak characters may be given. 

NIELS GADE LOUIS XVI 


Price, $2.00 Net 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. # PUBLISHERS 
24 EAST 22d STREET 28 : : : NEW YORK 
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